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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN FRANCE! 


WueEn the Senate of the University of London did me the 
honour of inviting me to speak here, it left the choice of subjects 
tome. But, knowing that during the first part of my career, 
that is to say, for twenty-seven years, I taught history at the 
University of Paris, and that during the second part I was, as I 
am still, in charge of the Archives nationales (a great institution 
which corresponds to the Public Record Office in London), it 
suggested that I should select a subject in one or the other of the 
fields in which my professional duties for nearly forty years have 
given me opportunities of acquiring experience. And I came to the 
conclusion that the recollections, frankly related, of a life entirely 
devoted to the teaching of history and to historical research were 
likely to be more stimulating than any didactic address on a 
particular subject. 

In what order should I place them? The logical order would be 
to speak first on research, which is the art of discovering the truth, 
and then on the art of the teacher, which consists in expounding 
truths already acquired. I shall, however, follow the reverse 
order; because it is customary, in practice, to teach the know- 
ledge one has acquired before searching for more. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century this theoretically para- 
doxical procedure was the ordinary practice in France: the young 
people who studied “‘ history ’’ had no sooner “‘ learned ”’ it than 
they began to teach it for a livelihood; only later did the boldest, 
| the most gifted or the most favoured among them take up what 
' might be called ‘“‘ personal work,” that is to say, investigations 
k for the purpose of extending the territories of knowledge. One 
. 1 A translation of the first of two lectures (I. The Teaching of History; 
| M1. Historical Research) on “ Problems of Historical Methodology and Practice,” 


B delivered at University College, London, in May 1927. 
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began by teaching, to earn one’s bread. Afterwards, if circum- 
stances were favourable, one indulged in the luxury of original 
research. 

* * * * 

This was the state of things in France when the generation to 
which I belong was young. 

History was taught in the lycées—i.e. the secondary schools— 
by persons who, for the most part, had not given much con- 
sideration to the aims of their profession. If there existed in the 
minds of the general public an ideal type of history teacher (and 
I used to know a certain number of masters, remarkable in their 
own way, who were the incarnation of this ideal), it was that of a 
man in full possession of the information set forth in the school 
text-books of the period. What was this? A chronological 
framework of the past, composed of names and facts, held together 
by dates: dates of the accession and the death of princes, with 
their marriages; names and dates of battles, and the circum- 
stances in which they were fought; dates and provisions of treaties 
—the whole forming a definite quantity of positive information. 
“‘ Knowing history’ meant having a stock of this information, 
more or less ample, but always at hand and available; in the same 
way as ‘ knowing a language ”’ means having command of a more 
or less abundant store of words and phrases, ready for use at any 
moment, without the aid of a book. At that time “ knowing 
history ’’ was a definite and measurable accomplishment. Some 
persons who were like walking encyclopedias inspired great ' 
respect thereby. The ‘ man in the street”? would not have 
required much urging to make him admit that he vaguely imagined 
an historian worthy of the name as being generally informed of 
all that has taken place in the past, and capable of discoursing 
accurately upon it offhand. 

This state of things had its advantages and disadvantages. 
The advantage was the definite nature of the attainments required 
of masters and of pupils. The disadvantage was that the study of 
history, as thus conceived, appealing as it did (more than any 
other) to the memory and not to the judgment, was not held in 
very high esteem. A scholar of the first rank, Julien Havet, who 
died prematurely in 1893, sometimes remarked that, in his boy- 
hood, history, to which he was afterwards to devote his life, had 
disappointed him, because he was taught it without ever being 
asked to think, as being an established system in which nothing 
was unknown, there were no unsolved problems and no questions 
unanswered. 
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There were, of course, great differences between the masters, 
according to their character and intelligence. Nearly all of them 
dictated their lectures. Some of the best had them printed—a 
circumstance of which the less zealous took advantage, by 
unacknowledged borrowing from the printed courses, or by idle 
dependence upon them. This practice was analogous to that of 
the preachers in the Middle Ages who, week by week, to save 
themselves the trouble of composing or writing a sermon for 
Sunday, on Saturday had recourse to a collection of ready-made 
homilies entitled Dormi secure, that is to say, ‘‘ Sleep peacefully, 
your sermon is ready for to-morrow.” ‘These old printed courses 
are now highly instructive evidence of the teaching given in the 
past. We may gain a very clear idea of this from the courses of 
Duruy, a teacher of history at the lycée Henri IV, who was after- 
wards a famous historian, member of the Académie francaise and 
Minister of Public Instruction. His standard works on the various 
sections of general history had a great vogue, outlasting more than 
one generation. Therein we see the author intent on beautifying 
and adorning the lifeless chronological framework of facts uni- 
versally regarded as “‘ historic’ in his day, by the insertion of 
details, even legendary ones, useful as aids to the understanding 
of literary allusions. A distinguished man, like Duruy, also under- 
stood the art of indicating discreetly the standpoints which might 
be adopted to make some synthesis of the multitude of detail. 
What is most lacking in his books is any effort to awaken the 
critical spirit, by pointing out the gaps in our knowledge, the 
causes of these gaps, and, generally, how we came to know what 
we do know and to what extent we may hope that the future will 
know more. Teaching in the past, even when given by a Duruy, 
was rigorously dogmatic; and'it was this which particularly dis- 
pleased Julien Havet. It is true, be it said in its defence, that 
elementary teaching imparted to large numbers and, particularly, 
to large numbers of very young people, must of necessity often 
become affirmation pure and simple. 

I ought to add, finally, that, even at that epoch, there were 
exceptional teachers who, while performing creditably what was 
officially expected of them, were, in addition, capable of pointing 
out to some of their pupils the path to a vocation based upon 
reason. Personally, I owe my taste for historical studies to an 
excellent pedagogue of this kind, with whom chance brought me 
into contact about my sixteenth year. 


On leaving the lycée the student entered upon a course of higher 
H2 
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education—I am still speaking of my own case. The year was 
1882. Thatis why I say vaguely “ higher education,” and not the 
university. 

In 1882 there could hardly be said to be, as yet, any universities 
in France. The old international universities on the soil of France, 
the most illustrious in Christendom in the Middle Ages, had 
degenerated after the Renaissance, and the Revolution at the end 
of the eighteenth century had swept away what remained of 
them. In the nineteenth century they were replaced by various 
organisations, the complexity of which was a source of astonish- 
ment and of mistakes to foreigners. It will be well, at this point, 
to indicate briefly what they were. 

In the first place, there still existed, if not universities, at least 
Faculties, those corporations whose co-ordinated aggregation had 
formerly borne the designation of a university. Here courses of 
lectures were given, examinations were held, and degrees con- 
ferred—functions which, moreover, were not without analogies in 
those of the Faculties of the old medieval universities. But the 
courses of the Faculty of Letters, for example, in which history 
was taught, were ‘‘ public ” courses, that is to say, lectures open 
to everyone, and not reserved for students, no preparation of any 
kind being entailed. As to the examinations, they also were 
open to everyone: it was not necessary for the candidate to have 
been a student of the Faculty before entering for them, and most 
of the candidates prepared for them elsewhere. 

Secondly, there was the Ecole normale supérieure. In principle 
this was a college founded by the State for holders of scholarships 
obtained by competitive examination, who undertook, on entering, 
to serve for a certain number of years as teachers in the secondary 
schools of the State. In theory, therefore, the Ecole normale 
was a training college for teachers ; in fact, it prepared the students 
for examinations equivalent to the old licentia docendi (teaching 
diploma), i.e., for the licentiate, properly so called, and the 
agrégation. 

This institution, in which the period of study was three years, 
had a high and well-deserved reputation. The students having 
been obtained by competitive entrance examination from among 
the finest of the country’s youth, the environment was excellent. 
You lived there three years in close association with some of the 
most distinguished persons of your generation and in the free 
enjoyment of a very fine library. And you had masters who, 
like the tutors of a college at Oxford or Cambridge, personally 
prepared you for obtaining your degrees. Here, however, it is 
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fitting to state briefly the nature of the examinations by which 
those degrees were obtained. 

Alicentiate proper was conferred by the Faculty. The students 
of the Ecole normale presented themselves for this at the end of 
one year. To be successful, it was necessary to show that one 
had thoroughly mastered the subjects taught in the lycées,—Latin, 
Greek, etc.,—and, as regards history, had absorbed the instruction 
provided in their curricula. Thus, in passing from the lycée to 
the Ecole normale, the young man was not transported into a new 
world. What he had learned from the text-books used in secondary 
teaching—supplementing it, perhaps, by desultory reading among 
larger works, with a view to distinguishing himself at the 
entrance examination at the Ecole—he now endeavoured to 
re-absorb during his first year of higher study, in order to surmount 
a fresh obstacle of the same kind: the examination for the 
licentiate. There was a period in the ’fifties and ’sixties in which 
the preparation for this degree gave rise to sharp attacks of “‘ ex- 
amination fever’ at the Ecole, owing to the Dean of the Faculty, 
M. Victor Le Clerc, having, on his own authority, transformed this 
into a competitive examination. He had, in fact, laid down the 
rule that only a certain number of candidates were to be admitted 
to the licentiate each year: sixteen, for example, while there were 
always twenty students entering from the Ecole normale, not 
counting competitors from outside. It was not sufficient, there- 
fore, to know well; it was necessary to know better. And, as 
failure to pass this examination entailed liability to expulsion 
from the Ecole, this was a very efficacious method of keeping 
everyone up to the scratch. Nevertheless, I emphatically repeat, 
the difference between the studies preparatory to the licentiate 
and those which had been carried on previously was a difference 
of degree or intensity only, not of kind; one had always to learn 
what had been already digested, and almost in the same way. 

The second year at the Ecole normale was in the nature of an 
oasis. One was free to read and to think, in the cheerful and 
pleasant environment which I have described. At this stage 
of the course, it had become a custom that each student should 
write an elaborate dissertation on a special subject; in most 
cases, however, this was not a thesis, but an “ essay,’ sometimes 
of a literary type. But it was enough to afford the student an 
opportunity of gaining his first practical experience of independent 
work, extra-, and, as it were, supra-scholastic. Indeed, the initial 
choice of a subject for this second-year essay proved a matter of 
very great importance to many of the students, by starting them 
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in the direction in which they were ultimately to do serious 
work. 

The third year was crowned by the competition for the agréga- 
tion. One fell back into the drudgery of preparing for an examina- 
tion. This time it was a matter of appearing, not before the 
Faculty, but before a State board of examiners, consisting of an 
unequal number of teachers of higher and of secondary instruction. 
Theoretically, the task of this board was to discern the candidate’s 
aptitude for teaching in the lycées, in conformity with the curricula 
of those institutions. The agrégation was, therefore, the real 
licentia docendi. The State, having to fill every year a certain 
number of teaching posts in the various lycées, fixed in advance, 
for the board, the number of candidates to be admitted; and as 
there were always more candidates than vacancies, the result was, 
again, a competition: to be successful, it was necessary for the 
candidate to furnish proof, not only of aptitude, but of more 
aptitude than others. In short, it was a race in which the 
important thing was to reach the winning post first, if only by a 
short head. 

Thus, once again, all was over with academic freedom : the 
studies for the third year at the Ecole normale were strictly 
determined by the necessities of preparation for the final test. 
It is, therefore, desirable to give a short account here of the nature 
of the ground that had to be covered. 

The object was, as I said, to discover those most capable of 
teaching history and geography in the lycées. But how was this 
aim to be attained? After having taken part myself in this 
' competition, in my twenty-first year, I was afterwards a member 
and finally, for a considerable period, president of the board of 
examiners. And this is how, now, it presents itself to me. 

To teach children and young people history (to say nothing of 
geography—until recently incongruously allied with history, but 
now, thank goodness, taught as a separate subject), to teach 
history to children and young people three things are necessary : 
information (I dare not say knowledge), a certain knack of teach- 
ing, and character. Now character is a moral quality which can- 
not be tested in an examination, more especially as it is subject to 
changes which cannot be foreseen. (There are also changes which 
can be foreseen: I have known an inspector-general of schools 
who, in reporting on the teachers whose activities it was his duty 
to note, invariably made use of one of two formule. If the 
teacher was young, he reported : ‘“ Zeal, but no experience ”’ ; if 
the teacher was older, “‘ Experience, but no zeal.’ He was 
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seldom mistaken.) Let us, therefore, leave character on one 
side; it is all-important, but cannot be weighed in the rough 
balance of an examining board. What of aptitude for teaching ? 
That quality, which enables one to adapt the teaching to the age 
and mental capacity of the pupils, is also essential. But can the 
art of the teacher be taught? Or is it a gift of nature? Both 
these views have been maintained : Magister fit and Magister non 
ft, sed nascitur. The truth is, perhaps, to be found between the 
two, as Aristotle was fond of saying. However that may be, one 
point at least is beyond all doubt: pedagogy had not, until 
recently, the smallest place in the tests, nor, consequently, in 
the preparation for the competition for agrégation. Not a word 
was uttered on the subject, and if it had been mentioned it 
would have been in mild derision. What then? The board of 
examiners being a judge neither of the character nor of the 
teaching aptitude of the candidate, was perforce a judge of the 
extent of his information. 

What kind of information? Always the same, of course. 
That which he had formerly acquired at the lycée, since he would 
soon have to teach it there, and which he had but lately re- 
absorbed for the entrance examination for the Ecole, and for the 
licentiate. Thus everything was organised for the reproduction, 
from generation to generation, of the type just outlined, of the 
teacher of history iron-bound within the classical text-books. 

I may add that, in fact, the tests for agrégation were not even 
such as to provide evidence of what they were supposed to prove. 
They were of two kinds: written and oral. The former may pass 
muster: it was necessary to write extemporary essays on various 
subjects. But the oral test was not a satisfactory one: several 
subjects for “‘ lessons,” selected from the curriculum of the classes, 
were drawn by the candidates, and the lessons were given before 
the board, each after twenty-four hours of free preparation—that 
is to say, the candidates having permission to surround them- 
selves with all the resources of any library at their disposal. An 
enormous premium was thus placed upon mere dexterity. For 
a clever lad, quick at extemporising, was in a position, after 
having run through a good book (if he had been lucky enough to 
pick one up in time), to deliver a ‘‘ lesson,” or rather a brilliant 
lecture, on a subject of which he had been practically ignorant 
the day before. The board, not ignorant of it, nevertheless was 
often dazzled and beguiled. Certain candidates, relatively ill 
instructed, but self-confident, produced an illusion of much 
capacity, at the expense of others whose attainments were more 
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solid but who became confused because they were more scrupulous, 
In short, to the objections to such a competition on general 
grounds there were added those arising from the artificial nature 
of the tests. Consequently the successful candidate, having 
obtained his post as a teacher, did not know very much about 
his craft when he began to exercise it. He learnt it gradually 
as he went on. 


This brief description would be incomplete were I to omit to 
mention what was called the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, established 
in Paris, at the Sorbonne, close by the Faculties but in separate 
premises. This Ecole had been founded at the close of the 
Second Empire, at the time when there was a marked renaissance 
of historical studies in our country, for the purpose of promoting 
training in original research in the field of the historical and 
philological sciences. We saw that such apprenticeship was 
entirely lacking both in the Faculties and in the Ecole normale 
(apart, in the latter case, from the initiation, in na sense systematic 
and very inadequate, which the student might give himself, rather 
than receive, in the course of the second year). Shortly before 
the war of 1870, therefore, a movement began designed to remedy 
that state of things. Hence the establishment, under the ministry 
of Duruy, of this independent Ecole of a new type, where scholars 
of established reputation gathered around them, in laboratories 
or seminar libraries, disciples desirous of undertaking research 
work, who came to them looking to the experience of their elders 
for advice, for principles and for appropriate methods; not for 
conclusions but for tools, and, particularly, for instruction in the 
art of using them. The Ecole was open to all, imposing no con- 
ditions as to degrees, and granting none. Students in the Faculties 
and at the Ecole normale, candidates for the degrees and titles con- 
ferred by the Faculties and the State boards of examiners, would 
doubtless have asked nothing better than to be able to attend this 
Ecole in large numbers. But, being absorbed in preparing for 
competitive examinations, they unfortunately had not the time. 
As what was taught there was not required in the examinations 
for which they had to prepare, the majority did not consider 
themselves entitled -to carry disinterestedness to the point of 
devoting precious hours to such intellectual recreation. Only a 
few heroes of mental hygiene managed to attend the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes and thus obtain a change of air. 

Nor is this all. Besides the Faculties, the Ecole normale, and 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, there was also the Ecole nationale 
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des Chartes—a curious, romantic title, ‘‘ Restauration’’ in style, 
which serves to indicate the period at which this institution was 
modestly inaugurated. Just as the Ecole normale had been 
established, after the Revolution, in principle for the training of 
teachers, so the Ecole des Chartes was established, in the time 
of Louis XVIII and Louis Philippe, for the purpose of providing 
the State with archivists and librarians equipped with technical 
knowledge and, in particular, knowledge relating to the things, 
the documents and the monuments of the Middle Ages. In the 
course of time what was chiefly taught was the comprehensive 
range of the auxiliary historical sciences, and especially those 
auxiliary to the history of the Middle Ages in France, the philology 
of the langue d’oil and the langue d’oc, diplomatic, the history of 
law, archeology, and so on. There was no comprehensive survey 
given there regarding the general history of the periods dealt 
with, nor were there any laboratories for research. But there 
was a detailed theoretical and practical apprenticeship in the use 
of the tools of learning, which, it is needless to say, was not un- 
accompanied by the inculcation of certain habits, such as the 
critical sense, the fear of hasty generalisations, the taste for detail, 
the need or even the passion (if not actually the mania) for exact 
and exhaustive information. The Ecole des Chartes, which was 
originally open to all, like the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, without 
any barrier, was led in the course of time to impose an entrance 
examination, which was, however, easy. Hence it became closed 
(although its lectures remained open to anyone) ; that is to say, it 
placed itself in a position to impose on its regular pupils a regular 
standard of learning and tolerably strict rules in regard to assiduity 
which have ensured its prosperity until the present day. 

At the period of which I am speaking, the Ecole normale, in 
France, alone enjoyed a high reputation in public opinion. This 
feeling was at least justified by the excellence of the way in which 
it was recruited. The Ecole des Hautes Etudes was in general 
unknown, apart from the vague respect with which its name was 
associated. As for the Ecole des Chartes, by reason of work done 
and services rendered, it speedily gained a position as honourable 
as the relatively restricted nature of its special work permitted. 
Abroad, however, these values were to a large extent reversed. 
Foreigners were naturally not much impressed by the talents which 
the organisation of examinations, and consequently of studies, 
forced the best students of the Ecole normale to cultivate. They 
flocked, on the other hand, to the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; and 
they held the Ecole des Chartes in such high esteem that they 
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envied our country its possession. Nor was this reversal of values 
without other causes. Paul Meyer, the celebrated philologist, who 
was for long director of the Ecole des Chartes, loved to indicate 
those reasons with the acid humour which was peculiar to him. 
The most brilliant pupils of the Ecole normale and the Ecole des 
Chartes were sent, on the completion of their studies, to Italy, as 
members of the French School—or, rather, Institute—in Rome, 
for the purpose of turning to account the incomparable resources 
of the archives and libraries of that city. Paul Meyer used to 
say, in substance: “‘ Our Romans hailing from the Ecole normale 
are, generally speaking, more distinguished personally than their 
comrades hailing from the Ecole des Chartes. They are thorough- 
breds. But when they arrive in Rome they cannot do anything : 
before getting to work they have to fumble about for a long time. 
Our men, on the other hand, are like domestic animals accustomed 
to eating cabbages; when cabbages are put before them—that is, 
documents upon which to work—they begin to eat at once.” 
Cu. V. Lana.ots. 


(To be continued.) 
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English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages. By R. H. 
Snare. 1926. ix + 190 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360. By G. R. 
GALBRAITH. 1925. xvi- 286 pp. Manchester University 
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The Dominican Order in England before the Reformation. By 
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Christian Monasticism. By I. C. Hannan. [1924.] 270 pp. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Ir may disconcert the reader to find that Mr. Snape’s essay on 
English monastic finances in the later Middle Ages was written 
fourteen years ago; but in the interval little has been added to 
the printed materials, to which alone Mr. Snape restricted himself, 
and the difficulties of such a work, under such limitations, are 
almost as great now asin 1912. The greatest collections of account 


rolls, those, for instance, at Canterbury, Westminster, or Norwich, 
seem to be too vast an undertaking for any editor; and those rolls 
that have been published suffer either from their fragmentary 


ce 


nature, or, when numerous, from the “ abbreviated form in 
which many are, doubtless unavoidably, presented.” In this 
last point there is an important moral: an edition like that of the 
Durham account rolls, consisting mainly of extracts of archzxo- 
logical interest, is very useful in many ways, but does not serve 
what is, after all, the primary purpose of these records, namely, 
to give a complete financial statement. For this period there is 
no general survey like the Valor Hcclesiasticus of 1535. England 
lost a great opportunity in 1338-40, when the valuation of Pope 
Benedict XII was prevented by royal prohibition from being 
applied not only to the Augustinian Canons,' but also, as Mr. 
Snape rightly guessed, to the Benedictines, the Black Monks. 
In the first chapter Mr. Snape deals with the monastic 
population, monks, lay-brothers and servants, showing that the 
decline in numbers began before the Black Death ; in the following 
chapter, perhaps the most interesting and valuable part of the 
1 Snape, op. cit., p. 71 and note, where there should be a reference to Mr. 


Salter’s printed work, Oxford Historical Society, vol. Ixxiv, p. 50. 
* Dean and Chapter of Canterbury MSS., Register I. fol. 446. 
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book, he deals with monastic organisation, and rightly begins by 
explaining its most striking feature, the strict partition of property 
between the abbot and the convent, and the further partition of 
the conventual portion between the obedientiaries, the chamber- 
lain, cellarer, etc. In making this clear by analysing a late 
thirteenth-century agreement between the abbot and convent of 
Bury St. Edmunds, he seems to convey the impression that this 
system was usually brought about at one blow, by a kind of 
‘* Social Contract,” and, while explaining its practical advantages, 
which were legal and constitutional rather than financial, he does 
not trace its historical origin. It seems that each piece of 
property, at its first accession, was often definitely allocated, 
ad victum, ad vestitum, ad fabricam, and so on, perhaps by the 
wish of the donor himself, as Archbishop Peckham supposed,! 
Certainly the practice of separate endowment goes back to the 
generation following the Norman Conquest, as Dr. Armitage 
Robinson has shown in his study on Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of 
Westminster, which appeared in 1911. This may seem outside 
Mr. Snape’s period, but the merits or demerits of later monastic 
economists cannot be fairly judged without some consideration 
of the origins of their traditional system. If, as Mr. Snape 
maintains, the monastic economy in the sixteenth century was so 
inferior to the household management of a great layman, like the 
Earl of Northumberland, it was because the monasteries were 
ancient and conservative corporations, still bound to the peculiar 
circumstances and expedients of their early history. Nor were the 
monks entirely blind to the financial defects of their system of 
separate endowments and separate accounts : 


There is evidence, however, which would appear at first sight to show that, 
sometimes spontaneously, sometimes under the stimulus of external criticism, 
many monasteries came to recognise the advantage of having a central office 
through which all receipts, if not all detailed payments, should be made, and 
established a common exchequer for the whole house. This evidence centres 
round the official known as the bursar, the treasurer or the receiver, whose office 
would seem to make its first appearance towards the close of the twelfth century, 
and became common during the earlier thirteenth century (p. 37). 


Archbishop Peckham in his visitations was specially interested 
in causing the establishment of bursaries of this kind. But this 
corrective was not so widespread as it seems: many officers, like 
the Treasurer at Winchester or the Bursar at Durham, did not 
deal with the whole income of the house, but were simply 
supplementary to the rest of the officials : 


2 Snape, op. cit., p. 42. Cf. the list of Donations in Somner’s Antiquities of 
Canterbury (1703), Pt. I. App. p. 36. 
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A new official was interposed between the abbot and the last unassigned 

portion of his house’s revenues. . . . Probably, therefore, it is not far wrong to 
see in the whole system of the endowment of the obediences, of which this is the 
last development, evidence, in the first place, of a persistent attempt to secure 
the convent against the danger of an extravagant or dishonest abbot (p. 52). 
In spite of this, and similar safeguards, such as the joint custody 
of the common seal, there was no effective check upon the abbot’s 
autocracy, except the interference of the visitor or the president 
of the general chapter; and thus it was upon the abbot’s 
business morality, and his business capacity, that the prosperity 
of the house ultimately depended. To the absolute authority 
and responsibility of the monastic pater familias, the successes, of 
course, no less than the disasters, were due. 

The most disappointing part of the book is the chapter on the 
Revenues, which is little more than a study, admirable enough in 
itself, of the monastic appropriation of churches. One cannot 
help feeling that the temporalities, the income derived from the 
monastic estates, might have been less neglected had they 
possessed the same polemical interest. As it is, Mr. Snape has 
practically ignored one half of the monastic balance sheet; his 
obvious duty was to carry Professor Savine’s investigations some 
centuries further back, by examining the sources and management 
of monastic revenue, and especially that system of farming which 
he so much deplores, as removing the monks from contact with 
the world, a point of view hardly to be shared by the monastic 
moralist. 

Again, the writer has not attempted a general analysis of 
monastic expenditure, but has confined himself to a few of its 
more interesting aspects: expenses incurred in connexion with 
visitations (only less costly than the luxury of exemption), with 
university education, hospitality, alms. It may be noted that 
the system of separately endowed departments was inelastic and 
could not easily find a place for a fresh charge such as the 
maintenance of monks at the universities, which had to be 
defrayed by a levy or contribution from the various obedientiaries, 
as is shown in their accounts. ‘‘ The inevitable raid upon 
parochial endowments being employed even for the conduct of a 
lawsuit ” (p. 109) is not an unnatural comment on the proceedings 
in the Benedictine provincial chapter of 1343,! but there is 
another, and perhaps more probable interpretation of the text in 
question, namely, that it was not by exploiting appropriated 
churches, but by using the “‘ contribution,’ or general levy, to 
maintain proctors at the Court of Rome, that the lawsuits and 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 714. 
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other common business of the chapter were to be furthered, 
Churches might legally be appropriated to any particular 
monastery, but not, surely, to such a body as the provincial 
chapter, for its common purposes: while we know, from the 
collectors’ accounts that survive at Westminster, that it was 
precisely for these common legal expenses that the “ contri- 
butions’ were largely used. Mr. Snape estimates the average 
amount of monastic alms at five per cent. of the total income: it 
should be remembered that the original basis of monastic charity 
was distribution, not in money, but in kind, from the table and the 
clothes-room. It is not very convincing to say with Dean 
Kitchin that “ there is not a trace of the visitation of the sick on 
which Archbishop Lanfranc lays so much stress.” Such a 
visitation as that described in the early fourteenth century at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury,! would, from its nature, leave no traces 
on the accounts, and though this is supported only by one of those 
custumals which Mr. Snape values so lightly (p. 2), there is a 
convincing realism in the details, for instance, the clearing of the 
sick man’s house of women. Chapter V deals with monastic debt, 
with the various means of raising money, such as loans, sale of 
produce in advance, and corrodies. Financial conditions were 
worst in the alien priories and other small houses which had not 
the economic physique to live down a period of misfortune or 
maladministration. All houses had to face “ a growing economic 
pressure on those who with a fixed income were steadily con- 
fronted with rising prices”; nor was the income always even 
stationary, sometimes it decreased: an example of this with an 
interesting contemporary attempt at diagnosis will be found in the 
Durham Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc., 1839, pp. ccxlviii-cclii). 

The last chapter explains the growing material comfort of the 
monastic life: good food, clothes, and service, even pocket 
money and a periodic change of air. “ Though extravagant 
luxury might be absent, ease and plenty were not. . . . No doubt 
there were discomforts in the elaborate system of Church services ; 
no doubt the individual monk did at times take the asceticism of 
his profession seriously. But, on the whole, he lived a slow and 
well-to-do life.’”’ This judgment is reasonable enough, but it does 
not justify the writer’s conclusion from it—an appalling picture of 
ennui, stagnation and decay, where even “‘ the pride in and love of 
the monastery itself” was disappearing. ‘‘ They (the monks) 
were imprisoned now within the deadening confines where life 
crept slowly on from day to day, where sense of responsibility was 

1 Customary, ed. Maunde Thompson, Henry Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxiii, p. 220. 
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lost, sympathy narrowed and intellect cramped.” This seems to 
usa purely imaginary picture, unsupported by evidence : intimate 
documents, like the Chronicle of John Stone and the Christchurch 
Letters (in the Camden Society’s publications) show an unabated 
pride in the house and general interest in life. 

Finally, coming to the question of the Dissolution—Mr. Snape 
argues that the monasteries were no longer justified either from 
the medieval, ascetic, or from the modern, utilitarian, point of 
view. But the religious life, no less than the State itself, makes 
an independent claim to exist for its own purpose, which does not 
depend upon its by-products, its incidental services to civilisation. 
The recognition of that claim is only the greater reason for 
admitting the most drastic reform of abuses; but a work of 
complete destruction, like the Dissolution, rests on no question of 
reform, but can only be based upon a denial of the system’s claim 
to existence in any form, in fact, upon an external circumstance, 
a revolution in religious opinion; and, perhaps unconsciously, 
Mr. Snape bears this out : 

The period which we have been considering was not, of course, the only one 
when monasticism was in decline. . . . It has shown itself capable of revival 
abroad at sundry times during the course of modern history. But England, in 


common with the Teutonic peoples in general, was moving away from mediaeval 
Catholicism towards Protestantism (p. 174). 


It would be unjust to describe Mr. Snape’s essay as tendencious ; 
but, literally, from the first sentence to the last, he has not lost 
sight, it seems, of the problem of the Dissolution, quite legitimately, 
no doubt, but with the regrettable result of limiting his best work 
(with the important exception of Chapter IT) to the “ interesting ” 
aspects of monastic economy, those with a direct bearing on that 
problem. All that Mr. Snape has to say on these subjects well 
deserves our consideration; but one is naturally interested, 
without the need of any stimulus, in such subjects as appropriated 
churches or monastic charity; it is rather in the tedious and 
intricate parts of the subject, for instance, “‘ in the bewildering pro- 
fusion of detail” in the accounts that one needs a guide most, and 
we feel that Mr. Snape has left the compotus roll as trackless as ever. 
A complete and evenly distributed study of the subject would not 
really obscure the great issues; it is Professor Savine’s massive 
and laborious treatment of the same subject which makes his few 
general criticisms so impressive. 

In abbatis pendeat arbitrio is, from the constitutional point of 
view, the burden of this study: it is therefore in the greatest 
possible contrast to the principle of the Dominican Constitution. 
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In the introduction to her book, which, we believe, is based 
upon a thesis submitted to the University of Manchester, Dr. 
Galbraith has given us two different and at first sight contra- 
dictory definitions of her aims in writing: “ In this essay an attempt 
is made to describe this constitution (of the Dominican Order) and 
to give a picture of it as it actually worked,” and “ this essay, in 
short, is an attempt to answer two questions. In the first place, 
how much of the constitutiones of 1228, that is, those drawn up 
under the direct influence of St. Dominic, is original? Secondly, 
in the century and a half which elapsed between the foundation 
of the Order and the 1360 version, was there any change or 
development in the constitutiones, and, if so, in what direction ? ” 
The second statement of aim is, strictly speaking, true only of the 
first and last chapters, on the “‘ Ancestry of the Dominican 
Constitutions’ and on their “‘ Origin and Development,” while 
the intervening chapters II and III carry out the first statement 
of aim by giving an analysis of the constitution as something more 
or less static, though including the development of particular 
features, such as the subdivision of the Provinces. It is hard to 
see which of these two distinct sides of the work is intended to be 
the central theme of the book; both are well treated, but the 
problem of origin and development seems the more original and 
suggestive part. 

In medieval opinion, plagiarism was no vice, but a most solid 
and salutary virtue. ‘‘ St. Dominic openly modelled the con- 
stitutions of his new Order on the institutions of the Order of 
Prémontré. This borrowing, far from being at all nefarious, was 
in fact the price of Papal confirmation,” in accordance with the 
policy of restricting the number and variety of religious Orders. 
Conversely, too, the older branches had to borrow from the new: 
thus Innocent III had imposed the Cistercian system of General 
Chapters upon all existing Orders. This ready interaction at 
once opens up the possibilities of a comparative study of 
‘* Religion”; and Mrs. Galbraith in chapter I shows the whole 
range of developments, from the isolated, stable, and autocratic 
unite of the Black Monks, to the highly centralised, mobile, and 
democratic body of Dominicans. The latter were really canons 
regular, following the rule of St. Augustine and adapting to their 
own purpose the Premonstratensian Constitutions. 

In the older forms of monastic or canonical life, the general or 
provincial chapter was something rather unsubstantial compared 
with the vigorous corporations of which it was a federation; 
whereas among the Preachers it was the provincial chapter 
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which directly governed the whole province, and to it the local 
conventual chapters were strictly subordinated. It embraced 
every kind of activity, legislative, administrative, spiritual, 
judicial, taxative, and by its personnel, the ex officio and elected 
representatives from each convent, together with the preachers 
general, it represented every interest. It was‘‘ in a very real sense 
the province” (p. 85). Above everything was the General 
Chapter, which alone had that power to modify the constitutions 
which made the Order a living and growing organism. Its 
composition was as remarkable as its powers: ‘‘ The general 
chapter for two successive years was composed of elected repre- 
sentatives from the provinces and the third year of the provincial 
priors. It is as if Parliament was obliged to have a Labour 
majority for two years and a Conservative one every third year ” 
(p. 108; cf. App. IV). All legislation had to be passed in three 
successive years, that is, by the full cycle of elected and ex officio 
members. The provincial chapter was a large body, which 
might number 180 to 200 members ; its real business had therefore 
to be carried on by a small committee of “ diffinitors,” a practice 
afterwards adopted in the general chapters of the older Orders. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Galbraith has shown that the General 
Chapter of the whole Order was not, as has been wrongly supposed 
(p. 39, p. 89, note 2), a body similar to the provincial chapter, with 
“an effective inner circle,” for it was itself but a small body of 
representatives from each province, at first only twelve, and never 
more than twenty, all of whom were called “ diffinitors.” “‘ With 
a council of twelve men, of the ablest in the Order, as the directing 
force, progress was possible. In this arrangement, as in many 
others, St. Dominic showed his good sense’ (p. 93). The third 
chapter deals with those officers who had a constitutional 
importance, the conventual and provincial priors, the Master- 
General, the Vicars, the Visitors, and the Preachers. Their 
distinctive feature was that they were the servants, and not the 
masters, of the Order: they were answerable to the Chapters, and 
their tenure of office was temporary. Unlike the presidency in 
the older Orders, the superintendence of a province or of the Order 
was necessarily an exclusive occupation, and entailed a life of 
constant journeying. Mrs. Galbraith apparently differs from 
Mr. A. G. Little, as to the extent to which the visitation circuits 
became definitely fixed.? 

When we pass to the last chapter, on “ Origin (is it not rather 


1 p. 161: ef. English Historical Review, xxxiv. 206-7. 
No. 46.—vo1. xm. 
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Originality ?) and Development,” we realise that although St. 
Dominic used the older material of the Constitutions of Prémontré, 
he thoroughly transformed them, for his ends were quite different. 
“ These rules were to help the Canons of Prémontré to be holy 
men. St. Dominic wanted his friars to convert heretics.”” The 
development, in the period 1228-1360, was marked, firstly, by 
the codification by St. Raymond of Pennafort, and secondly, by 
a struggle for mastery between the provincial priors and master- 
general on the one hand, and on the other the provincial and 
general chapters. The founder had made the chapters supreme, 
and that idea prevailed; moreover, the victory of the chapters 
was driven home by the system of “ scrutiny,” introduced in 
1281-3: by this the subjects sent up to the chapters candid and 
confidential reports on their superiors. This victory of chapter 
over official saved the individual character of the Order: it was 
prevented from being drawn into assimilation to the older 
monastic system, which has been the fate of the canons regular, 
who had set out with an originality and an external mission not 
very far removed from that of the Preachers. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Galbraith has not tried to arrive at the 
reason, in the founder’s mind, for this democratic constitution. 
It is evident that he was not led by any doctrinaire theory as to 
the “rights” of his subjects: hence parallels with secular 
representative institutions are rather misleading. He was 
thinking primarily, not of the good of his preachers, but of 
their work for souls, ut proximorum animabus possumus utiles 
esse (p. 7). Yet it is to autocracy and dictatorship that men 
in every age have looked for efficiency: what then prompted 
St. Dominic to make this happy experiment in democratic 
government ? 

In Appendix II a fourteenth-century version of the Con- 
stitutiones is carefully printed from B.M. MS. Addit. 23935. 
Throughout the book there are very few points of detail that seem 
to call for criticism. The practice of starring untranslated or 
unidentified names, as explained on p. xvi, seems to give an 
unnecessary and distracting emphasis: and surely Bernard de 
Rupe Amatoris (p. 114, n. 3) is simply Bernard of Rocamadour. 
The word “ collation " was used of a benefice as much in medieval 
as in modern times (p. 23, n. 3). In the last line but one, on 
p. 161, the date 1399 seems to be a misprint, perhaps for 1300: 
other slips are “ bill” for “ bull” (p. 11, n. 3) and “ scapula” 
for scapular (p. 104), The custom of recording, at the Provincial 
Chapter, not merely the numbers, but also the names of deceased 
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friars (p. 83) was introduced at the suggestion of St. Louis: 
Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, Vie de S. Louis (ed. Delaborde), 
pp. 102-3. 

Mrs. Formoy’s book is unfortunate in being published several 
years too late. In this way, the opening sentence, “ the Dominican 
Order has scarcely, up to date, received its fair share of attention,” 
is belied not only by Mrs. Galbraith’s book, but by Father Bede 
Jarrett’s book upon this very subject, published in 1921, which 
has really rendered the present work unnecessary, except in so far 
as it can be claimed that a cheaper and more popular account was 
needed. It does not pretend to original research, but an 
industrious use has been made of the obvious materials, such as P. 
Mandonnet’s article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, the Victoria 
County History, the Calendars of Papal Registers, and the 
Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum Historica. The 
result, however, is not happy: the book is certainly cheaper, but 
it seems less readable than that of Father Jarrett. It has too much 
detail, and too little clarity and accuracy, to be a really popular 
account ; the chapter on organisation, for instance, gives (on p. 18) 
a wrong and confused impression of the triennial cycle of elected 
and ex officio representatives in the general chapter. A book of 
this kind should be self-contained and complete within its limits, 
which this is not: thus, in the chapter on educational activities, 
for the particulars of the quarrel between the Friars and the 
University of Oxford we are referred to the Collectanea II of the 
Oxford Historical Society; and the conditions of agreement at 
Cambridge, as given verbatim on p. 96, are calculated only to 
confuse a reader new to the subject. The writer is either too 
vague or unhappily explicit. Again, there is no adequate account 
of the great and unique house of King’s Langley, which is only 
introduced in connexion with the nunnery at Dartford. It is 
hardly true to say that the Dominican Order was “a typical 
medieval religious group,” for it cut, for almost the first time, 
right across the localism of the Middle Ages. The liturgical form 
in Compline, Fratres sobrii estote, is rather naively quoted as 
though it was in a piece of sumptuary regulation (p. 33). The 
Lateran Council of 1215 required a master of theology, not in 
each cathedral, but only in metropolitan churches, and Mrs. 
Formoy’s statement is, unjustly, fathered upon P. Mandonnet 
(p. 90 and n. 1). The book seems to us to fail because it is the 
simplest exposition which is the most difficult to write, and 
demands the most thorough knowledge of the subject. 

Professor Hannah believes that ‘‘ the twin pillars of mediaeval 
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civilisation were the tradition of Rome and Christian monasticism,” 
and, while protesting his humility, he has tried to do for the latter 
what Lord Bryce has done for the former. The Holy Roman 
Empire, in spite of its size and detail, remains an essay, and that 
is the secret of its success: unfortunately Mr. Hannah, instead of 
contenting himself with a stimulating essay on monasticism as 
a ‘“ great force in history,” has tried to combine this with a text- 
book, a compendium of all that a university student need know 
about the whole subject; with the result that the book is too 
garrulous to be a good essay, and has too many gaps and 
inaccuracies to be a good text-book. The attempt at exhaustive 
treatment is a mistake, and unnecessary, for the student would 
gain a sounder general impression from reading some reliable book, 
though of a more limited scope, such as the work of Abbot Butler, 
Dr. Workman, or Professor Hamilton Thompson. While we 
thoroughly agree with the writer in his admiration for monasti- 
cism, it seems to us an absurd exaggeration to say that it was the 
only serious attempt ever made in history to “ Christianise the 
order of the world’ (p. 97), for that is to ignore the aim and 
existence of the Catholic Church as a whole, and it is only when 
regarded as a function of the Church that monasticism can be 
rightly understood or judged. The book begins with the “ Desert 
Monks of Egypt,” and ends with two very brief chapters on the 
““ Decline of the great Medieval Orders” and the ‘“ Jesuits and 
later Orders.”” The chapters on the monk as missionary, states- 
man, soldier, on monastic literature and art, are disappointingly 
inadequate : the account of the Dominican Order, for instance, is 
secondhand and confused. There is no account of ‘‘ Benedictine 
Polity,” of the provincial chapters, of the various congregations, 
like that of Bursfeld or S. Justina of Padua, of monastic libraries, 
of any monastic writer before the thirteenth century; and the 
presence of monks at the universities is mentioned in a single 
footnote (p. 219, n.). As though in compensation, there are 
irrelevancies: an excursus on European Unity (p. 98), an account 
of all St. Bernard’s political activities (pp. 144—6), and a section on 
pilgrims, leading up to an appreciation of Bunyan and Milton 
(pp. 119-22). There are some statements which are obviously 
untrue ; that the East was theologically more cautious than the 
West (p. 17), that Flambard was the minister of King John 
(p. 98), that the twelfth century was “ rude and untutored in 
every way” (p. 141), and that Cathedral building was essentially 


a democratic movement (p. 157, cf. 189). 
W. A. Pantin. 





THE BIRTH OF THE LONDON RATE-PAYER! 


THE seventeenth century is one of the most fascinating as well 
as one of the most important periods in the long story of the 
capital. It witnessed the sharp cleavage between the London of 
the Middle Ages and of Shakespeare and London after the Great 
Fire—modern commercial London. It witnessed the birth of 
that much-harassed individual, the London rate-payer. Also I 
am going to claim for the seventeenth century that it witnessed 
the birth of municipal government as we have it. It is useless, 
I fully realise, to make these claims unless one gives definitions, 
makes plain what one means by rate-payer and what one means 
by municipal government as we have it, and that these pages 
will do. 

The body known as the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonaity of 
London—the Corporation, as for brevity’s sake we term it—is, of 
course, much older than the seventeenth century. We have in 
FitzAlwyn a Mayor of London in 1191, or, as some believe, in 
1189. Early next century we find “ five-and-twenty of the more 
discreet men of the City ’’ sworn to take counsel together with the 
Mayor—which looks like the Aldermanic body. Late that same 
thirteenth century, in 1273, we have a number of “ good men of 
all the wards ” sworn to consult with the Aldermen on the City’s 
affairs—the Common Council in germ. And if we are to find the 
roots of civic government in London we must go back through 
Norman times to Saxon times. The Londoners were confirmed 
in William the Conqueror’s charter in all those laws which they 
had in King Edward’s day. 

What I want to emphasise now is that civic government has 
entirely changed down the centuries, in scope and in method. 
Its conception through the Middle Ages and Tudor days and the 
earlier Stuart reigns was something wholly different from our 
own. The historic government of London by the City Corporation 
was a government of citizens rather than of a city. It was rather 
& parliament of London than an administrative body, such as we 
know in our time. The glamour of the City Corporation, its long 
endurance, its vast prestige, have tended to veil from our eyes the 


* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Association held in January 
1926, at Bedford College. 
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fact that the effective government of London as a city—this apart 
from the citizens and their larger interests, their trade and crafts, 
their moneys, and so on—was not municipal, or in other words 
not communal. It was parochial—the government of the parish 
unit. 

Something there was, of course, besides that. The citizen, we 
know from the old oaths, still occasionally to be heard in Guildhall 
on ceremonial occasions, not only bore his lot but also paid his 
scot. In the wardmote inquest, which goes very far back, we may 
see the inhabitants consulting together on their purely local 
affairs. But there is really little light until, under the Tudors, 
the old ecclesiastical unit of the parish became the effective 
administrative unit. 

Much of what the citizens of the later Stuart times came to 
regard as essentials for the general welfare, and properly communal 
burdens, had till then been left to private initiative and enterprise, 
or else were left undone. Municipal government in London as 
we have it to-day had its impetus largely in two disasters in the 
seventeenth century, the Great Plague of 1665 and the Great Fire 
of London next year. 

The City possesses a large range of archives, an invaluable 
mine of information, including a series known as the Letter Books. 
They go back to the reign of King Edward I, the year 1275. The 
contents are not letters—not correspondence. Each volume is 
lettered on the back, A, B, C, D, and so on to double letters. They 
constitute roughly a journal of City affairs, officially prepared, 
telling us much that was done by Mayor, Aldermen and Council, 
but are not confined to such proceedings; for the range is extra- 
ordinarily wide. Translated extracts from the earlier ones, by 
H. T. Riley, were published in 1868, under the title Memorials of 
London Life ; and all the Letter Books from A to L, down to the 
reign of King Henry VII, have since been made available by the 
scholarship of the late Dr. Reginald Sharpe, who prepared 
exhaustive calendars, and by the City Corporation’s enterprise in 
printing and publishing them. 

Anyone reading these Calendars of the City Letter Books is at 
once struck by their character as records of what I have called a 
parliament of Londoners, and by their omission of almost every- 
thing concerning the welfare of the City as a place to live in; 4 
place of streets and houses, the residence of a big community, as 
reckoned in those days. There is much in them concerning the 
supervision of the trade guilds, and the amendment of their 
ordinances when found oppressive or ineffective. The trades 
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were, of course, the citizens’ first interests. To follow any but 
the most menial occupations you had to be a member of a trade 
guild, and such membership carried freedom of the City. Intimate 
affairs of the citizens, bonds entered into, releases of money on 
marriage, the guardianship and care of orphans, bulk largely. The 
special privileges of London citizens to trade in other towns are 
upheld. Now and again we are allowed to see the City in its 
relations with the Throne,—its charters and its privileges. 
Incidentally, we come upon City justice, when a vintner vends 
bad wine and a baker gives false weight in loaves; but the 
records of the City courts are for the most part elsewhere. In a 
thousand ways we see the relations of the central authority with 
the citizens as such. 

We see surprisingly little of the central authority in its 
relations with the citizens as men and women living in houses 
and walking about streets; surprisingly little of the built city 
itself. Now and again we alight upon a complaint, the stinking 
condition of the little Fleet River, for example, the pollution of 
ground, or the obstruction of some way; but mostly in the early 
records it is the complaint of the King or some officer or noble 
upon a matter which concerns the King’s service. The London 
citizens do not seem to have looked upon the Corporation as a 
body to give them a better city. In the registers of wardmote 
inquests,! local records, we do find complaints of nuisances, whose 
ultimate cure, if not effected parochially, was by reference to the 
Aldermen. 

What to-day we should call a public communal spirit, as 
exemplified, for instance, in our fine public buildings and whole- 
some streets, our pride in our cities, did not exist. Where 
evidence of such a spirit is found, it is the possession solely of a 
few rich merchants who had prospered in London—of individuals. 
London’s authority, the Corporation, through its own powers and 
its supervision of the trade guilds, legislated for everything—what 

1 Few of these registers appear to survive. By carelessness of custodians and 
want of appreciation of their worth, sources of very great value for the social life 
of-London in the past have been lost. The most perfect that I know is at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West (in two volumes): for a brief account of it, with extracts, 
see my paper in T'rans. Lond. and Middx. Arch. Soc., new series, iii. 56-70; other 
extracts are in my Fleet Street in Seven Centuries. That register is complete from 
1559 to 1882 (the wardmote inquests, though surviving so late, had ceased to 
serve any useful purpose by the middle of last century). Some few inquest 
registers, of late date, are in the Guildhall Library; and St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, I believe, still has a volume dating from 1571. It is most desirable that 
a systematic search should be made among the archives of City Churches and those 


now kept by rating authorities for such inquest registers. The Great Fire may 
have destroyed many of the earlier volumes, 
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hours a craftsman should work, under what conditions, for what 
pay, even decreed in early years in what area his trade should be 
carried on. It watched zealously over the master craftsmen’s and 
the merchants’ interests. It protected the public by its support 
of the trade guilds in their right of search for and destruction of 
false goods and bad commodities. In the matter of markets it 
provided for Londoners as a body. That apart, the City Cor- 
poration interfered hardly at all with what we regard to-day as 
municipal affairs. Drainage, repair of streets, lighting, guardian- 
ship (policing), cleansing of the public ways, conditions of housing, 
fire protection—these became matters for the parish. And the 
task of the parish was not to undertake these duties itself at the 
parochial charge, but to see that individual citizens did the work. 
Only when plague, which was frequent, broke out, or poisonous 
exhalations were destructive of life, did the Aldermen harry the 
parish authorities to see that things were better, though technically 
the Alderman was responsible for good government in his ward. 

The need was there. The old city—there is no gain by mincing 
words—was filthy; } and since the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century was frequently swept by epidemics of plague. To this day 
there is borne in mind, in an ancient City custom observed each 
year, remembrance of the streets’ foul condition. The Vintners’ 
Company, when going in procession from the Hall in Vintry to 
church, sends ahead the Tackle Porters. They wear white gowns 
and carry new brooms, and they sweep a path clear before the 
Master and Wardens. It was an actual necessity in old times to 
brush aside the mud and mire that fouled the streets before the 
fur-robed officials could make their progress unbesmirched. 

Late as the year 1610 the wardmote inquest of St. Dunstan’s 
reported this of Water Lane. Now Water Lane (to-day’s White- 
friars Street) was the only public way from Fleet Street in all its 
length to the Thames, and therefore important : 

The waie being soe stopped with dung and dirte that the passengers can 
hardlie passe, and the pavement soe broken and ruyned that if speedilie redress 
be not had neither horse can drawe his loade nor passengers goe that waie. 

A live public spirit could hardly be expected to exist till we had 
invented the rate-payer—the man who paid his dues because he 
owned or lived in a house, and at once began to expect some 
return for hismoney. Public service was deemed to be voluntarily 
given, but was under compulsion. 


1 For details see my Great Fire of London, pp. 12-15, and Great Plague in 
London in 1665, pp. 9-11, and passim, 

* Middle Temple Lane, though early it had a public use, was a way by 
sufferance through the private lands of the owners of the Temple. 
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A man selected for Alderman paid a heavy fine to City funds 
if he wanted to evade the service. After the Great Plague the 
City made a fund of fines on unwilling Aldermen, out of which it 
paid its many outstanding bills to doctors and apothecaries. 
Perhaps few know that the Mansion House which stands to-day 
was built (in the eighteenth century) in large part out of fines 
paid to escape the office of Sheriff. John Pepys, the father of 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist, paid a fine to escape serving the 
unpleasant office of scavenger of St. Bride’s parish. Even the 
searchers of the dead, whose duty it was to notify deaths and their 
causes—and they were very busy in plague times—were not paid 
by any national, or civic, or even parochial fund. They were 
entitled to collect a few groats from the relatives of the dead for 
performing their office. 

In this present year, you may be owner of big premises in 
Cornhill, or Cheapside, or Lombard Street—even live there if you 
like—have a big stake in the City, and yet possess no right to vote 
into office a Lord Mayor, no right to vote for Sheriffs, or for some 
other more romantic but less useful officials who survive out of the 
mists, such as the City’s ale-conners and the bridge-master. This 
deprivation, as you will imagine, links far back in London govern- 
ment. The City Corporation was not, and still partially is not, 
elected by residents or rate-payers of the City. To get a vote for 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs you must be a member of a trade guild 
and freeman of the City ; and in earlier times the same qualification 
ranked when voting for the Common Council itself. The City’s 
freedom might come by inheritance, by apprenticeship served with 
a freeman, or by purchase. Residence was not necessary.! 

London government, then, was a government of tradesmen 
and not of householders; and it is a belief of mine—it is open to 
challenge—that the gross, the brutish content of the people of 
London (as no doubt elsewhere) to live in conditions of squalor, 
filth and neglect, which the more you know of them seem only the 
more surprising, was not due solely to obtuseness on their part. 
It was in part due to the fact that there was no central authority 
whose primary job it was to give them better conditions. London, 
small as was its area—the City’s so-called “‘ square mile”; it is 
more—was cut up into over a hundred parishes, each separately 
administered. Norwich, in the middle seventeenth century: the 
second most populous city, though boasting barely 30,000 
inhabitants, was divided into thirty-five separate parishes. 


1 Cf. Calendar Letter Book K, pp. 131, 161 segg. ; A. H. Johnson, The Drapers’ 
Company, vol. ii. App. 11. 
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The City Corporation of London looked after the tradesmen’s 
interests everywhere. As individual men and women, it seemed 
precious little concerned about their environment, save in rare 
and occasional spasms. When a big improvement actually began, 
we find it coincided with the institution of the rate-payer, the man 
who paid rates for public services because he was in possession of 
a house. 

The absence of a real municipal spirit, a communal spirit, 
before that time is most striking. Even public buildings seem to 
have been mainly dependent on benefactions. I have not found 
how Guildhall was built ; and in the absence of record one assumes 
that the funds were supplied by the gifts (perhaps not entirely 
willingly) of rich citizens. Leadenhall, a great market, we know 
was largely the gift of Simon Eyre. Newgate Prison and gate 
were rebuilt at the cost of a famous Lord Mayor—Richard 
Whittington—by gift of his executors, who also devoted part of 
his fortune to the restoration and enlargement of Guildhall. 
Ludgate Prison was enlarged at the cost of Dame Agnes Foster. 
The Royal Exchange, the merchants’ great mart, was the business- 
like speculation of Sir Thomas Gresham. Many Companies’ halls 
were the houses of individual members, given at death. 

Where was the civic enterprise, the public pride in the City? 
It simply was not there. 

Water, indeed, had been supplied to London from springs at 
Tyburn as early as the year 1236, and by channel and pipe 
brought into the City.1 But even for water supply the City 
depended partly on private munificence and enterprise. The 
people dwelling near it built the first Fleet Street conduit.? In the 
fifteenth century the executors of John Wells, a Mayor, brought a 
new, or an enlarged, supply into Cheapside, and those of Sir William 
Estfield, Mayor and M.P. for the City, brought more water from 
Paddington. When in Queen Elizabeth’s more crowded London 
the water question again became acute, it was a Dutchman, 
Peter Moris, who as a business enterprise placed wheels at London 
Bridge to raise water from the Thames for the City’s service. 

As for drainage, some houses had their private cesspool, most 
had none; there was no public service. Late as 1662—King 
Charles II—an Act of Parliament required London citizens whose 
houses were upon a street to hang out a lanthorn with candle each 


* Cal, Letter Book A, p, 149; ef. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1441-6, p. 198. 

* Riley, Memorials, pp. 503-4; Cal. Letter Book H, p. 326. 

* R. B. Sharpe, Cal, of Wills enrolled in the Husting, ii. 499, 510; Cal. Letter 
Book K, pp. 292, 356, 
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from his house, from dark till nine o’clock at night, from Michaelmas 
until Lady Day—of course, each at his own charge. That was all 
the street lighting London got. Even the London streets were 
not a public service—not a civic charge, not even a parish charge. 
Occupiers of houses were required to sweep and clean the street, 
each in front of his own house, to the centre line. When the 
pavement of round cobble-stones beaten in with sand was worn, 
each man had to call in paviors to repair it before his house—at 
his own charge. There were parish officials, the rakers or 
seavengers, who raked from the street kennels the solid matter 
thrown into them, for garbage, kitchen water, house refuse 
generally, was pitched out into the street. 

More went there, for in an Elizabethan wardmote inquest 
register I was amused to find complaint against certain in- 
habitants of Fleet Street for throwing “‘ bottles and pottles ” 
from upper windows out into the public way, to the manifest 
peril and hurt of Her Majesty’s lieges passing thereby. We know 
how at a later date the cry “‘ Gardy Loo ” passed into a proverb— 
the old warning shout taken from the French gardezl’ eau, given by 
housewives as they hurled slops out into the street from windows. 

Now early in this seventeenth century municipal enterprise 
suddenly awakened with a spasm. It was almost explosive. The 
subject was water. I may premise that in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign—in the year 1570—the Corporation took Parliamentary 
powers to bring in water from a new source, the River Lea. But 
the Corporation did nothing. Thirty-six years after, when the 
question was still more acute, we come to the famous New River 
scheme. Hugh Myddleton’s name and fame are indissolubly 
associated with it. He carried it out; his statue stands on the site 
of his work ; he lives for all time as London’s great benefactor. 

But we have almost forgotten that it was originally a Cor- 
poration scheme. The Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of 
London obtained an Act in 1606 enabling them to make an open 
trench for the purpose of bringing a stream of fresh running water 
to the north part of the city from springs at Chadwell and Amwell, 
in Hertfordshire—the New River. No sooner were the powers 
won than the Corporation’s civic courage oozed out. ‘“‘ The City 
authorities ’—I quote the late Dr. Reginald Sharpe’s words *— 
“were appalled at the enormity of their own proposals.” Three 

* An order of much the same effect dated from the reign of King Henry IV : 
Cal. Letter Book I, pp. 44-5. 

* London and the Kingdom, ii, 20. For an account of thia and of the earlier 


schemes, with references to the City Records, see pp. 18-28 of that volume. 
Cf. the article on Hugh Myddleton in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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years passed; nothing was done; they still lacked enterprise to 
face the bill. Then Hugh Myddleton, a London goldsmith, 
stepped in and himself took up the task. 

Myddleton’s available fortune was soon exhausted. He went, 
not to the City, but to the King. King James I, of England, was 
a Scotsman. He rightly thought that with a big and growing city 
like London wanting water, there was money in it. He agreed to 
pay for one-half the whole cost of the work if he was given half 
the property—a deal which to-day we call “ fifty-fifty.”” And on 
these terms, with King James’s money, the great New River 
undertaking was completed. The King took thirty-six shares. 
Never did monarch, even a Scots one, make a shrewder bargain, 
though “ the King’s clog,” as it was termed, was bought in on 
favourable terms when his son and successor, King Charles I, 
wanted money badly. A single original, or adventurer’s, New 
River share was sold in London in 1893 for £94,900; a sum that 
I imagine was very much more than the first cost of the whole 
undertaking. 

The King’s monetary interest proved highly advantageous. 
When the London brewers wanted to start a supply of their own, 
the Privy Council said ‘No. Buy your water from the New 
River.” The City Corporation was even forbidden to improve its 
own supply at Tyburn lest the shareholders’ interest—and the 
King’s—be prejudiced thereby. Myddleton, even with the 
Royal assistance, had to go to the City Corporation for a loan of 
£3,000. The Corporation, which had stood aside in masterly 
inactivity, granted it, at a business-like six percent. Myddleton’s 
fortune was broken by his enterprise, and at his death the loan had 
not been repaid. The City instructed its Solicitor to sue the 
widow on Myddleton’s bond. The Corporation was later moved 
to grant Lady Myddleton £1,000. But a year passed and the 
great City of London had not collected the money. The widow 
then agreed that the sum of the City’s benevolence should be 
written off the old debt; so she had only £2,000 to pay for the 
privilege of having supplied London with the inestimable blessing 
of New River water. 

Obviously the time for the rise of a real municipal spirit was 
not yet. 

As I am coming to the rate-payer, it is best to explain clearly 
what I mean by him. I do not suggest—far from it—that London 
of the Middle Ages and of the Tudors was a city in which the 
citizen got all that was deemed necessary and paid nothing ; that 
there was a Golden Age, ‘The citizen bore his lot and paid his scot. 
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There were assessments of all kinds at irregular intervals; assess- 
ments for all sorts of special needs as occasion required. When 
money was wanted—often for a loan to the King, or other public 
purposes— it was voted by the Common Council, and the Mayor 
jssued precepts for it to be levied. At first these were usually 
addressed to the Aldermen, and each ward contributed its quota ; 
but about the end of the fifteenth century it was found that the 
Trade Guilds formed more convenient vehicles for collection. 
Their Masters and Wardens and Assistants knew the capacity of 
their members; they were in intimate touch; and their existence 
did away with the necessity for creating new organisations. To 
each guild was apportioned the total sum required from it, and 
they collected. When under the Tudors the ecclesiastical unit 
of the parish became the real administrative unit for local affairs, 
certain small revenues were at the disposal of the parish 
authorities. If the citizen, dutifully sweeping the roadway before 
his house, deposited the refuse and dirt upon his neighbour's 
roadway, he might be fined 2s., which sum was utilised for local 
services. But the revenues were so small that a whole year’s 
accounts for a large parish rarely reached £100, and for a City 
parish were often less than £50, even in the middle-seventeenth 
century. This for the reason stated, that public service was 
unpaid and deemed voluntary, though given under compulsion— 
the compulsion of a fine for refusing service. 

I am inclined to attribute to Elizabeth’s Poor Law Act of 1601 
the birth of the rate-payer; that is to say, the man who paid 
because he lived in a house, and paid regularly. For the poor, we 
know on high authority, are always with us. But Elizabeth’s 
was not the first Poor Law; and the earlier history of poor relief 
is curious as illustrating what has been thus far my main theme, 
that is, the extreme reluctance of authority to impose, to order, 
monetary payments for public services. A statute of Henry VIII, 
in the year 1536, provided that the congregation of every parish 
should be exorted to charitable offerings for the relief of the poor 
unable to work. (What were described as “ the lusty poor ”’ were 
to receive other and rigorous treatment.) The clergy were 
charged to keep a book of accounts. Fifteen years later, under 
Edward VI, officers were to be appointed to collect alms at 
church each Sunday. Those then refusing to contribute for the 
poor were to be expostulated with by the bishop—a burdensome 
task. This failing, by a later Act the bishop’s expostulation was 
reinforced by power given him to send reluctant contributors 
before the justices. And if the justices’ persuasion failed, then 
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at last !—they could order payment of such sum as they 
fixed. 

All such expedients failing in practice, Elizabeth in her last 
years cut the knot by empowering the justices to nominate two 
or three overseers in every parish, and to raise the amount 
necessary for the relief of the impotent poor by taxing every 
inhabitant. And thus we have the poor rate. 

The earliest use I have come upon of the word “ rate ” for a 
regular assessment for public service is in an “Account Book of 
W. Wray,” 1601 (Antiquary, xxxii. 80), where is this entry :— 

ixs xd for the pur rait money. 


And it is significant that the year is that of Elizabeth’s Poor Law. 
No earlier use is cited in the New English Dictionary, and I doubt 
if there is one. When Bishop Stubbs wrote of “ freemen of the 
townships, the ratepayers,” in borough jurisdiction, he used a 
word actually then unknown. 

If I am right, the rate-payer—the man who, because he lives in 
a house, pays regular dues for public services—was born in 1601, 
by reason of Elizabeth’s Poor Law. 

Rate-books exist in vast quantities after the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century; but again it is curious to notice how 
slowly the idea of using the rate-payer as the proper person to 
shoulder the burden of monetary charges for public services 
developed. Voluntary service—that is, unpaid service by the 
individual, under compulsion—continued far into the century, in 
paving and cleansing the streets, in policing, in lighting, in such 
drainage as there was; and business enterprise provided water 
There were one or two curious experiments. When the plague 
was in Westminster in 1636, the owners of the houses in which 
plague victims lay infected were rated to pay for the relief of their 
plague-stricken tenants—an arbitrary charge upon selected 
property which we should not approve to-day. 

Still the idea generally stagnated. Even in the emergency of 
the Great Plague in London in 1665, there remained this marked 
reluctance fully to use the rate for supporting the public burden. 
The poor rate was quickly exhausted, and the parishes levied what 
some called a pest rate, others an additional poor rate. There was 
no plague rate over the whole City, no national grant by Parliament 

—only the parish rate, varying in different parishes. But there 
was no attempt to make the rate sufficient. In the large and 
rich parish of St. Margaret Westminster, the cost of plague relief 
that year was £1,652. Of this sum only £402 was provided by the 
rate; the balance, three-fourths of the whole, was made up of 
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yoluntary donations by residents, by church collections, and 
charity which flowed into London from the country.' In the City 
parish of St. Alphage, London Wall, the whole year’s pest- and 
poor-rate receipt was £53 4s., and the City Cash provided £70 to 
help the parish to meet its burden—which sum, by the way, was 
regarded as a loan. 

It is only in what was done after the Great Fire of London in 
1666 that I first visualise the modern municipal spirit. And I 
seem to find its germ in an Act of 1671? which set up the body long 
and honourably known in London—known till our own day—as 
the City Commissioners of Sewers. There had been Com- 
missioners of Sewers before. A short-lived Act of 1662 had 
provided for them in the cities of London and Westminster; and 
there were earlier Commissions of Sewers for Westminster, 
Poplar, and the outer districts in Surrey and Kent. But these 
first Commissioners were bodies nominated by the King or his 
Ministers. They were arbitrarily appointed. The man who paid 
for sewers had no say.’ 

I pass over the Rebuilding Act after the Fire, because powers 
for sewers therein temporarily given, for seven years only, were 
made perpetual and extended by the Act of 1671, the importance 
of which has not, I think, been fully appreciated. It has this 
vital distinction from earlier practice, that the Commissioners of 
Sewers it set up were not arbitrarily appointed by King or Lord 
Chancellor. They were a representative body. They were 
appointed by the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in Common 
Council, whose members were themselves chosen by the citizens— 
a qualified representation, it may be, still representation it was. 
They had powers for their purposes “to impose any reasonable 
tax upon all houses within the said City and the Liberties thereof.”’ 
That isimportant. Representation and the burden of paying town 
rates for town purposes thus went hand in hand, and on that great 
principle the whole of our municipal life in London has since 
developed. 

The Great Plague in London in 1665 was a terrible disaster to 
the City. The Bills of Mortality that year admit 97,000 dead, 
and I have made what probably is a most conservative estimate of 
110,000 as the actual death-roll. This out of a population all told 

* St. Margaret’s Westminster Plague Accounts. 

* Statute 22 and 23 Charles II: ‘‘ An Act for the better Paving and Cleansing 
the Streets and Sewers in and about the City of London,” 

* For the Act of 1662 see S. and B, Webb, English Local Government, iv. 240; 


for the other Commissions, ibid. p. 57 seqq. and the introduction to Minutes of the 
Surrey and Kent Sewer Commission, 1569-79, published by the L.C.C, (1909). 
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of less than half a million. London filled its ranks again from the 
countryside. Nothing happened; and had the Great Plague 
stood alone, probably we should have difficulty in tracing any 
effective influence to it. Next year, 1666, came the Great Fire of 
London. Four-fifths of the City area within the wall was burnt 
out, and a large western area outside the wall towards Temple 
Bar. In all, 13,200 citizens’ houses went down in the flames. 

It was these two great disasters, more especially the Fire, that 
gave the opportunity and the desire for a better city. True, the 
great conceptions of town planning by Sir Christopher Wren, 
John Evelyn and others could not be carried out in the resulting 
poverty and distress. But those plans did stimulate the citizens, 
even under such adversity, to look high. In the Rebuilding Act 
it was not the case, as so often before—for instance, in the attempts 
made to restrict the size of the City and to prevent building on 
new foundations save by brick—of the King or Parliament 
imposing his or its will upon the City. As soon as London was 
cold after the Fire, the Common Council set up a committee of its 
members to consider the question of rebuilding, a task which soon 
after was diverted to the full Council. The Privy Council also 
had its committee; and the Rebuilding Act was the outcome of 
many conferences between the representatives of the City and of 
the Privy Council. 

New ambitions were aroused. They were served, so far as 
circumstances allowed, by the Rebuilding Act, which replaced a 
timber-built city by one of brick, ordered the four types of houses 
which alone were to be raised, straightened certain streets, and in 
parts widened and levelled them. If much was left undone, let 
us remember that much also was accomplished. But the rise of a 
true municipal spirit—something new to London—I suggest you 
see best not so much in the improved building as in these two 
Acts of Charles II, the Rebuilding Act of 1667, and the Act for 
better paving and cleansing the streets and sewers of 1671— 
especially the latter. 

It broadened the administration of the parish unit, which had 
served hitherto, and was, I believe, a principal cause of the City’s 
stagnation, the filth and dirt and neglect from which down the 
ages London had suffered, and had been content to suffer. It 
broadened it by giving a City unit of administration. London, 
for the first time effectually, was for some purposes administered 
asa whole. It had for the first time a drainage board. But the 
powers given by the Act of 1671 were of much wider application 
than concerned mere sewers. 
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The duties of cleansing and repairing the town streets were 
taken from the householders, and given to the Commissioners of 
Sewers. By that clause a great revolution in a sanitary and 
hygienic sense was performed. They did not at once set up a 
highways department and recruit a big army of workmen, but 
they employed such parish officers as remained, scavengers, 
rakers and carters, who were brought within their authority, and 
the “ reasonable tax,” or rate, they enjoyed met their charges. I 
was amused to read—it is typical of the time—a petition of certain 
worthy citizens pointing out the great dangers of making the 
cleansing and repair of the streets a public service.1 It was best 
done, these citizens represented, by the practice of long standing, 
whereby each man swept and repaired the road in front of his own 
house. That was “the way that will be most acceptable to the 
Inhabitants, and so gentle and easie, as will not occasion any 
discontent among them.”’ The “ ancient usages ”’ were not only 
expeditious but also economical; and one reads between the lines 
fears of extravagance, neglect and corruption. 

Obviously the real fear was of a burdensome and increasing 
rate, and, after two and a half centuries’ farther experience, I am 
not saying it was not justified. 

I have not space for a recital of all that has developed since 
London as a first step, in the seventeenth century, went so far. 
It accepted drainage and the upkeep and cleansing of the public 
streets as a municipal duty, properly spread over the whole City. 
It accepted a rate, and linked with it was representation of the 
rate-payer. All that is vastly important. 

In early days London was a dirty place, with little to redeem 
it. A false atmosphere has been created about “the good old 
times’’; and we have too often been asked to fix our gaze 
upon its wondrous churches, its spacious conventual houses, its 
occasional palace of some noble or some merchant prince, without 
troubling over-much to inform ourselves of the conditions in which 
these crowded town inhabitants lived their daily lives. The 
parish system of administration for many objects long survived 
beside or within the municipal system. But the impetus to a 
fuller municipal life, to better environment, had been given in the 
seventeenth century, and to-day we enjoy its advantages. 

Water G. BELL. 


1 Charles Welch, History of the Paviors Company, pp. 49, 50. 


No. 46.—vo.L. x1. 





SOME STAGES IN HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING! 


Ir will perhaps be agreed that any study should be primarily 
a field for the expression of character and, in a rather less degree, 
a means of controlling character, since it is the proof of a teacher’s 
success that a pupil should forget in the end from whom he 
learnt his ideas. This is applicable in the highest measure to 
history, and the period or branch of history chosen for work 
should be such as affords a suitable medium for the expression of 
character at the stage which it has reached. Most of us know 
from experience that since we came into some command of our 
judgment we have occupied more than half of the time spent in 
working at history in reversing our views of persons and events. 
At college, some of us began to think that the estimation of 
historical figures is little more than a game of skill played against 
particular examiners, and to wish that we could wholly forget 
everything we learnt at school. The cause of this in many cases 
is not hard to see. We have been brought up on continuous 
national history with the idea that we should absorb it little by 
little, according to our growing capacity, but in practice we carry 
into life a mass of childish impressions, early and crude senti- 
ments, and some rational criticisms on the same questions. We 
have perhaps been fascinated by the great superiority of our 
Saxon forefathers to other people and are encouraged to attribute 
to them a national feeling which we are later to learn is only an 
instance of the pathetic fallacy. A serious student often con- 
cludes that history is only an objective science and appeals only 
to specialists. 

It would seem that we have grown accustomed to confuse two 
quite different objects in teaching this subject : the moulding of 
a certain mental character, and an insinuation of a pride of 
country which may make good citizens. ‘The cultivation of 
historical thinking” is a phrase which, at least in words, unites 
these two objects; but it is assumed that those who possess most 
power of historical thinking are the best citizens, and it is just this 

1 This essay, which is published by his mother’s kind permission, was found 
among the papers of E. A. Fulton, killed in action, 4 October, 1916. He had had 
ten years of varied experience in teaching. When the war broke out he was one 


of Professor Pollard’s assistants at University College, London, and was also in 
charge of the “‘ History VIth ” at Westminster School. 
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which, I would submit, is questionable. The historical sense is 
of great and obvious value to parents or teachers, and to them a 
clear practical need; but it tends very easily to make us think 
twice, where prompt action may be imperative. A nation does 
not dwell on its past with great earnestness until it has some 
reason to prefer the thought of the past to that of the future. 
It is surely true that a conscious pride in ancient national glories 
is a dependence on others and not on ourselves. That those 
others are our ancestors makes the sense of dependence vanity, 
and the more dangerous. 

It is true that education does not play more than a part in 
making anyone’s views ; but early impressions are often deep, and 
it is not a slight thing if by learning false ideas about English 
nationality we acquire a mere sentimentalism. The alternative 
is, not to abolish history from school education, but clearly to take 
the line that English history should be treated as a distinct 
subject, in the first instance, only from the date at which nation- 
ality becomes real. This is but to claim that history should be 
taught as it actually happened. Patriotism did grow up without 
study, and the teacher of history would exercise most influence by 
putting a pupil in touch with the circumstances out of which 
national self-consciousness arose. If the sense of English separate- 
ness sprang from a resistance to the medieval idea of united 
Christendom, what we have to do is to provoke a resistance to 
that idea in the mind of a pupil at an age when the sense of 
individuality is becoming conscious, and always to do this un- 
avowedly if possible. This does not demand any special subtlety 
of thinking on the teacher’s part. The statement of facts and 
ideas is as definite and orderly as it is under other methods, but 
the purpose is attained by dealing with facts and ideas a little 
behind the pupil’s evolution, instead of in advance of it. To 
maintain this policy does demand self-control, but the result must 
give more satisfaction to the teacher, who will have in mind almost 
precisely what opinions from pupils are natural. He will not aim 
at soliciting a twentieth-century judgment and have to tolerate 
as a concession one that comes out of the sixteenth. It is, with- 
out doubt, extremely difficult not to betray our own judgments, 
especially in answer to a surprise question, but we can at any rate 
plan the general character of the work. 

On this scheme, children about the age of seven to ten should 
be brought up, as is often done, on the mythologies, without the 
slightest relevance to this country. The younger the child, the 
more remote ought the subject to be. From seven onwards a 

K2 
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progress might perhaps best be made through the stories of the 
Old Testament, leading next to Aryan romance in Homer, and 
then to the Scandinavian records, but perhaps avoiding Celtic 
events, which might appeal to the egotism of some or all of the 
pupils. Children of that age are, in my observation, likely to 
gain little from reference to places they have seen, as the reference 
distracts their minds by waking up associations that are only 
personal and not imaginative. 

From the Scandinavian stories there is an easy widening into 
medieval history, about the age of eleven or twelve. Then, and 
more markedly in the years following, boys are at their most 
difficult period. They rapidly become self-conscious without 
having self-direction, and even resent anything but prompt 
government over themselves. At this stage it is almost obvious 
that medieval history up to the thirteenth century is their own 
domain. The violences, inconsistencies and crude decisions of 
that time need no explaining to them, and can be set forth in 
their full vividness. And there is certainly no reason to restrict 
attention to England. Pupils are then best occupied with 
extravagant notions. Their self-consciousness makes it very 
difficult for them to write essays of any kind, but they are most 
inclined to express strong opinions on people removed from 
themselves by some gulf, or on hard impersonal facts. The boy 
of fourteen, who is equally shy and crude in his approach to 
things, is quite competent to write an answer on the knights of 
the crusades. He will naturally express their point of view 
whether he wishes to do so or not, and his answers and essays 
should be marked accordingly. An attempt to teach general Euro- 
pean history in the Middle Ages may seem to leave us in a difficulty, 
whether to try generalisations, to which our pupils cannot listen 
at all, or to deal with many isolated facts which do not form a 
connected history. The difficulty does not appear to me as great 
as we are inclined ourselves to feel. Disjointed facts, disorderly 
ambitions, and meaningless wars are the objects which satisfy 
the imagination at fourteen. A healthy examination answer 
ought to contain a medley of prosaic details and experimental 
theories. If the moralisings of a boy of fourteen are grotesque 
and half insincere, they should be marked highly. And I should 
contend that the desire to be different from others should be 
gratified and increased by affording a field in foreign history from 
which to select. Allusion to English events should, I think, at 
this stage be only incidental; the choice should be still almost 
entirely in favour of foreign events. 
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About fifteen years old a certain tendency to self-government 
begins. The appropriate subject should be the later Middle 
and the Reformation. The European aspect of events 
should, I believe, be maintained until the age of Elizabeth, and 
towards sixteen the typical learner is fit to join with the Eliza- 
bethans in the assertion of English self-reliance. From the 
IVth form to the Vth there is in most schools a noticeable move. 
Towards seventeen we become much more human and are capable 
of understanding and very soon of seeing through the actions of 
Charles I—that is, the Form master—and his indignant subjects. 
In the upper form the age of reason opens. Constitutional 
monarchy becomes a fact in the class. During these years the 
study of national concerns is therefore profitable, and more 
likely than foreign events to prove entertaining, the prime 
necessity for the history teacher as for the dramatist. Seventeen 
to eighteen may roughly be taken as the age of responsibility, and 
the events of the nineteenth century may then be grasped. The 
normal type of pupil is then thinking of real occupations, and the 
practical interests of recent times are worth asking him to think 
about. In any case those who leave school before this age 
should not be considered differently from others and hurried 
forward. 

I submit, therefore, that by teaching English history only 
when learners have reached the age at which they will associate 
their ideas of it with practical life we should prevent the subject 
from making intellectual pupils into mere spectators, and from 
imposing on others, who have not the special taste inborn, a task 
which is irritating, partly because it is not adjusted to tempera- 
ment. By gradually concentrating on national subjects we 
should leave on learners the just impression that the past and the 
present are not equal in importance to anyone except as a science, 
and should avoid convincing the citizen (who on leaving school 
usually ceases studying) that history is something in books. 

For the few who go on to a university it is, of course, different. 
If they have been educated at school on the lines suggested above 
it would appear best to begin by distinctly modern history of 
Europe, coupled with the political philosophy that is customary, 
and then take continuous history in a scientific manner. 

The value of history as an education is clearly that it demands 
equally the practice of sympathy and judgment. This, I venture 
to think, makes it desirable that this one subject should be taught 
differently to boys and girls. If there is any unlikeness between 
them it ought to show where human nature itself is the subject 
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treated. Men are the natural enemies of history and are most 
effective when conquering the past, whereas women, perhaps it 
will be allowed, are most effective in using it, and are naturally 
more patriotic and historical in feeling. In their case continuous 
national history, supplemented by the history of France because 
of its clear character, may be justifiable, since it is only what 
attracts sympathy that is ever a proper matter for decisions. 
If it is right to say that patriotism is in the keeping of the women 
of a nation, it follows that a thorough knowledge of the English 
record should be given to them in teaching, and then the men— 
even if they were cast out into the world without historical 
feeling—would be saved from their own education. 
E. A. FULTon. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Every reader of History has cause to mourn the loss of Mr. H. E. 
Egerton, whose reviews have been for many years among the most 
valuable contributions to the journal. The one, dictated during his 
fatal illness, which appeared in our April number, was probably the 
last of his writings published. We are grateful to his successor, 
Professor Coupland, for the following appreciation of his work. 


History has lost a faithful servant in Egerton. From early days, when his 
duties at the Colonial Office led him to the study of the past, up to the very last 
weeks of his life, he devoted himself with unceasing industry to historical research 
and writing. History indeed was more than a profession to him; it was something 
like a passion. Behind that shy, quiet, rather inarticulate manner lay a burning 
devotion not merely to his subject but, what is better, to the truth. Pure 
scholarship was perhaps his greatest, certainly his most useful gift. For the 
field he had chosen was one in which, especially in his middle life, political 
controversy, over both past and present issues, was unusually violent and in 
which even well-trained and ascetic minds were curiously liable to sentiment and 
prejudice; and Egerton, though, catching the fire from Seeley, he was always an 
ardent Imperialist in the better sense of the word, hated progaganda and regarded 
the prostitution of history to partisanship as the unforgivable sin. This very 
virtue made him, perhaps, too afraid of expressing his own feelings. His 
writing was rather cold and sometimes a little stiff: it was not gifted with 
Seeley’s easy eloquence; but, none the less, it was the necessary uel and 
complement to Seeley’s work. A new site, so to speak, had been marked out for 
a building; its design had been sketched in outline; it was Egerton’s task to lay 
the foundations. And he laid them in concrete, with blocks of compressed facts, 
quarried from their native soil. Few, probably, of the many readers of his best 
known book, the Short History of British Colonial Policy, are aware of the vast 
amount of documentary research that was needed for its writing. One day, no 
doubt, it will be superseded; but it will always be remembered by students of 
the subject as a monument of pioneer work—a masterpiece, in its way, of clarity 
and compression, of genuine scholarship, and of coolness and soundness in 
judgment. The same characteristics marked his tenure of the Beit Chair at 
Oxford. Again he was the pioneer, the first Professor of Colonial History in a 
university notoriously shy of novelties. And again he laid foundations, well and 
fully. His lectures were never popular, but the most serious students attended 
them because he gave them what they wanted—not rhetoric and superficial 
generalisation, but solid knowledge and shrewd criticism. Happily he admitted 
the world to his lecture-room; the American Revolution, based on the best of his 
courses of lectures, is also the best of his books. Still more effective was his 
informal instruction of post-graduate students—the side of his professorial work 
which he most enjoyed and over which he took infinite pains. And so, when he 
retired after the War, he left the new Chair endowed with just that reputation for 
sound historical learning which above all else it needed. Those friends who 
penetrated Egerton’s shy exterior and learned to love him cannot but feel a little 
sorry that, incorrigibly diffident and modest, he never had any true idea himself 
of the value of his work and of the debt which history owes him. 


* * * * * * * 


WE owe to Mr. Norman Baynes the following note on Dr. J. B. 
Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, who died in 
Rome on | June. 


It will be no easy task for his successor, whoever he may be, to rival the 
profound learning, the critical insight, the linguistic mastery, the scope and range 
of interest and knowledge, which gave to Professor Bury his international 
reputation. A classical scholar before he was a historian, he brought to his 
historical work the rigorous schooling of the philological tradition: Bury’s 
writing was throughout characterised by that rigour of method which from the 
first inspired the confidence of the student. Here rhetoric had no place: his 
every sentence was weighed in the balance and expressed a considered judgment. 
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From Homer to Peter the Great and Catherine of Russia, Bury’s studies ranged in 
the field of history; and they ranged wider yet in the sphere of human thought, 
as was evidenced by his suggestive History of Freedom of Thought in the Home 
University Library and by his book on The Idea of Progress (1920). He was not 
only an author but an editor; he edited Freeman’s History of Federal Government 
(1893) and Macmillan’s Foreign Statesmen series. He it was who planned the 
invaluable series of Byzantine Texts which gave us, to mention two outstanding 
volumes, Bidez and Parmentier’s indispensable Evagrius and the translation by 
Hamilton and Brooks of the Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah of 
Mitylene. The “ lay-out” of the Cambridge Medieval History was his, and he 
was one of the editors of the Cambridge Ancient History, where his latest work 
appeared, Those chapters bear witness to the constancy of Bury’s interest in 
Greek literature, further illustrated in his lectures on The Ancient Greek Historians 
(1909). His History of Greece remains the standard one-volume history in the 
English language. His History of the Roman Empire from ite Foundation to the 
Death of Marcus Aurelius, though published in 1893, has not been superseded by 
any other English work. But it is as a Byzantinist that Bury was pre-eminent, 
His History of the Later Roman Empire Ton Arcadius to Irene, 395-800 a.p., 
published in 1889, was an astounding production for a yo man of twenty- 
eight; much of it must still be consulted by the student, for Bury’s recent 
History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of 
Justinian (1923) only covers a section of the earlier work, and even in this section 
incorporates part of it by reference. Bury’s first historical effort was continued 
in A History of the astern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession 
of Basil I (802-867 a.p.), published in 1912, a work of massive learning, and he 
contemplated a further continuation which should cover the period of the Basilian 
sovrans and of the Comneni, a foretaste of which he had given many years ago 
in his famous paper on Psellos in the English Historical Review. The shade of 
Gibbon must surely have rejoiced that at last a fellow-countryman had been 
found who was worthy to edit The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. In 
that superb edition, where the full range of Bury’s learning was displayed, 
English scholarship may fitly glory. But some of the most permanent and truly 
individual of Bury’s achievements are to be found in his scattered papers on 
Byzantine administration, above all in his edition of the Kleterologion of Philotheos 
with its masterly commentary, British Academy Supplemental Papers I (1911), 
and in his articles on the treatise De administrando imperio of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1906), and on the Ceremonial Book 
of Constantine Porphyrogennetos (English Historical Review, 1907). Here and in 
his Creighton Lecture on The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (1910) Bury 
well truly laid the foundation stones for that history of Byzantine govern- 
ment and administration which must one day be written. 

It may seem strange that Bury should have chosen for his special field of 
research the history of the Byzantine Empire; for with that civilisation, where 
religion—superstition, if you will—played so large a part, the rationalist was 
fundamentally out of sympathy. The scholar who but recently vigorously 
called to task some of his fellow-rationalists for their indiscreet admission of the 

ibility of the existence of a deity might have more naturally turned to the 
interpretation of the rationalism of the Hellenistic period. A brilliant paper on 
that theme read to my own students at University College, London, has been only 
ry, reproduced in Bury’s essay on ‘‘ The Hellenistic Age and the History of 
ivilisation”’ in The Hellenistic Age (1923). It is not, indeed, for the com- 
prehension of the life and thought of the East Roman people that the student will 
recur to Bury’s work, but of the true character of the Byzantine state his inter- 
retation will surely stand despite all denials. The title of his first book—A 
istory of the Later Roman Empire—was a challenge, and a challenge which still 
needs reassertion. The meaning of that challenge cannot be better expressed 
than in his own words written in 1889: “‘ every century of the Roman Empire 
differed from the preceding and from the succeeding, but the development was 
continuous : the Empire was still the Roman Empire.” That belief was shared 
by Gibbon and by his greatest editor. The conviction of the continuity of the 
Roman Empire, together with that other conviction, gained from the reading of 
Freeman, that the Roman Empire is the key to European history,—these are the 
fundamental conceptions which underlie those volumes which will form the most 
permanent memorial of Professor Bury's scholarship. 


* * * * * *” * 


Mr. E. F. Jacos writes of Dr. P. H. Wicksteed, who died on 20 
March :— 
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The death of Dr. Wicksteed at the age of eighty-two removes from English 
Dante scholarship a figure worthy to be set by the side of Warren Vernon, E. 
Moore and Dr. Paget Toynbee. It was in the study and interpretation of 
Aquinas that he excelled (witness his Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy), 
and few men have traced with more subtlety and more sympathy the connection 
between the Commedia and the two great Summe. There are many to whom 
his Dante and Aquinas opened a new and comprehensive vision of the achieve- 
ment of medieval thought, while his From Vita Nuova to Paradiso gave a 
penetrating analysis of Dante’s intellectual development. From the point of 
view of pure scholarship he will be most remembered for his work on the Convivio ; 
but to the generality he will remain a lucid and scholarly translator who 
introduced many to the works, Latin and Italian, of “ l’altissimo poeta.” 


* * * * * * * 


We have also to lament the deaths of Miss E. D. Bradby (March), 
author of a Life of Barnave (two volumes, 1915) and of an admirable 
Short History of the French Revolution, and of Mr. R. G. Marsden (13 
May), who did much to elucidate our maritime history by his editions 
of Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty (Selden Society, 1892) and 
papers illustrating The Law and Custom of the Sea (Navy Records 
Society, 1915). 

. * * * * + * 

Miss BrapBy’s fine collection of sources for the history of the 
French Revolution has been given by her brother to the Institute of 
Historical Research; other recent gifts for the furtherance of historical 
learning are Mrs. C. L. Kingsford’s of her husband’s books to various 
libraries (including those of the Association, the Royal Historical 
Society, and that Institute), and sums of £1000 from Mr. W. V. Rivers, 
in memory of his wife, and £100 from Mr. W. R. Davies, to the new 
university at Reading, for the development of a library there adequate 
for research in Anglo-Saxon and medieval English History, under 
Professor F'. M. Stenton. 

* * * * * * * 


Proressor A. F. PoLuarp, having been Chairman of its Com- 
mittee since its foundation in 1921, has now been made the first 
Director of the Institute of Historical Research ; he remains a professor 
in the University of London, with the title ‘‘ of Constitutional History,” 
which he held at University College from 1903 to 1907. Professor 
J. E. Neale, from Manchester, succeeds him in the Chair of English 
History. Dr. Ernest Barker is to be the first occupant of the new Chair 
of Political Science at Cambridge. Mr. A. S. Turberville, from Man- 
chester, and Mr. H. Hale Bellot, from University College, London, have 
been appointed Readers in History in the Universities of Leeds and 
Manchester respectively ; and Dr. H. W. Meikle, Secretary and Librarian 
of the Institute of Historical Research (where he is to be succeeded by 
Mr. C. G. Parsloe), has been made the first Keeper of the Manuscripts 
in the National (formerly Advocates) Library of Scotland. 


* % * x os ra * 


Tue Master of the Rolls kindly allows us to reprint the following 
letter, which he contributed to The Times of 25 March, 1927. 


On March 1, 1926, you were good enough to publish a statement by me on the 
progress made in arranging for suitable depositories for manorial documents and 
in the compilation of the register of manors necessitated by the Property Acts, 
1922 and 1924, Since then I have received further letters from lords and 
stewards of manors, and from these and from other sources information has been 
obtained about nearly 8,000 existing or obsolete manors. This is now filed at 
the Public Record Office. ‘There must be, however, many more about which I 
have at present no particulars. 
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I have also been able to find suitable accommodation for manorial documents 
at Reading, Carlisle, Derby, Barnard Castle, Colchester, Gloucester, Maidstone, 
Manchester, Leicester, Lincoln, Spalding, Norwich, Northampton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Bristol, Stafford, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Camberwell, Lewes, Hove, Worcester, Sheffield, Leeds, Northallerton, 
Cardiff, and Hawarden. In a few cases there has been delay because of the lack 
of strong-room accommodation. This difficulty still remains to be overcome at 
a few local centres; but it seems now to be recognised, almost universally, that 
a strong-room is a necessity wherever valuable documents or books are preserved. 
The result is that, including the towns mentioned in my last letter, suitable places 
of deposit have been secured and authorised for all counties in England except 
Chester, Dorset, Hertford, Huntingdon, and Rutland. The efforts now being 
made in these counties will, I hope, shortly prove successful. I may add that the 
interest aroused is so keen that in some counties more than one place has been 
approved, Surrey and Sussex in particular have distinguished themselves by 
taking steps to compile lists of their manors and of the documents relating thereto, 
and to stimulate local interest in their county history, as shown by the letter of 
Lord Leconfield and others in The Times of March 1. 

Archeological societies have also been most helpful in obtaining information; 
and by their aid particulars have reached me from Columbia University, New 
York, of some court rolls which had found their way there before the Property 
Acts, 1922 and 1924, came into force. Though it is of great importance to know 
what valuable documents have left the country and where they are, such informa- 
tion stimulates my desire to prevent others from leaving our shores. 

Sales at auction have created difficulties for those engaged in them; but I 
have received help from many so concerned, and particularly from Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co., Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell, and Messrs. Hodgson. 

In conclusion I repeat my appeal to all lords of manors and their stewards who 
have not already done so to send me particulars of their manors and manorial 
documents, so that my list may be completed. 

Yours faithfully, 
HANWORTH. 
Public Record Office. 


We also note that by Lord Hanworth’s order a number of documents 
relating to the manor of Arlesey, Bedford, were withdrawn from sale, 
and that they have now been deposited in the British Museum. 


* * * * * * * 


Ir is a sign of an increasing appreciation of the value of historical 
material, partly due, we may hope, to the work of the Association, that 
the recent Property Acts definitely safeguarded manorial records, 
while section 17 of the Local Government Act of 1894, dealing with 
parochial records, was so worded as to leave the responsibility for their 
custody in the air, between the ecclesiastical authorities and the new 
parish councils, the latter under the supervision of the county councils. 
As regards the older documents (other than the registers), that section 
has, we believe, proved, in practice, quite useless. Yet there are some 
extant vestry books—memoranda, minutes, accounts—of the fifteenth 
century, and many of the sixteenth and seventeenth; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s pioneer work on English Local Government (of 
which the seventh volume, on Poor Relief, has recently been published) 
has shown that those records are at least as important for the social and 
administrative history of England during the last three centuries as 
the manorial records are for earlier ones. For the period in which the 
parish records are most copious, c. 1601-1834, their contents are far 
more valuable for secular than for ecclesiastical history; and the 
difficulty of safeguarding them largely arises from the double character 
of the parish, civil and ecclesiastical. That the responsibility for one 
class of them, the registers (often, historically, the least interesting), 


1 Cf. History, xi. 224. We understand that Croydon may now be added to 
the list of places at which suitable accommodation has been found. 
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rests, definitely, with the incumbents of the livings, appears from the 
report, lately issued,’ of a commission appointed in 1925 by the 
Church Assembly, under the chairmanship of an historian, Dr. E. H. 
Pearce, Bishop of Worcester, 


to investigate the subject of the custody of parish registers and documents of 
similar character, and make recommendations to secure their more adequate 


preservation. 


That report is disquieting, even as regards the registers; the tone 
of its brief section on the other “ ancient documents”’ among the 
parochial archives is wholly pessimistic. Clearly “a vigorous 
campaign of local investigation ”’ is urgently needed : a campaign which 
might well be organised in many parts of England by the local branch 
of the Association. ‘ Apart from a few happy cases in which the 
parson is himself a keen antiquary,” the report shows that very little 
effort has been made even to compile lists of the records extant, and 
that there is often no adequate provision for their safety. The 
necessity for prompt action is illustrated by a letter in The Times, 6 
Dec., 1926, stating that some rate-books of the parish of Wandsworth, 
known to be extant not long ago, have disappeared; any parish is 
liable to such losses if no list of its records exists. Many of our readers 
might find it a profitable (though, perhaps, very dirty!) job for a wet 
day in the summer holidays to turn out a neglected vestry chest or 
cupboard, and carefully dust, air, arrange, and roughly catalogue its 
contents. Experience shows that such help from a student of history, 
properly offered, may be warmly welcomed, and that local assertions 
that the papers in such a place are all modern and uninteresting may 
prove quite untrue. Even a passing question about the records of an 
old church may do some good; but the greatest safeguard is the 
existence, in several copies, of a signed and dated list. 


* * * * * *« * 


WE noticed in April (p. 38) the vacation meeting at the University 
College of the South-West, Exeter, of students interested in regional 
surveys. The Senate of that College has now appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Harte, to organise such a survey, 
a work whose results should be of much value to future historians. Its 
preliminary prospectus shows that the committee intends to co-operate 
with the Trustees of Leplay House and other bodies interested, 
collecting, arranging, and co-ordinating materials from all sources. It 
states that during the last century 


the work of a succession of earnest students has built up a great body of know- 
ledge about the natural structure and resources and the social and economic life 
of the South-West of England. It is only necessary to mention the work of the 
local Natural Science and Archeological Societies; the work done locally by the 
Ordnance Survey and Geological Survey, and, in recent years, by the University 
College and the Agricultural College; and the data and statistics accumulated by 
County and Borough authorities. Along with these the published and unpublished 
results of many individual local works must be taken into account. . . . The time 
is ripe for a further step—the co-ordination and organisation of this mass of 


* Church Assembly Book Room, Westminster, 4d., post free. It gives 
references to parliamentary papers and Acts, and contains other useful informa- 
tion, e.g. that the skilled repairers on the staff of the Public Record Office are 
allowed to repair documents deposited there for the purpose, out of office hours. 
Correspondence on that subject should be addressed to the Secretary of the Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, W.c. 2. 
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knowledge about the natural conditions and the social and economic life of the 
region. . . . Such a development would not only reveal the gaps which exist and 
suggest how these can be filled, but would help in bringing the whole mass of 
knowledge to bear upon the practical problems of the future, 


The committee has issued a leaflet describing the objects and scope of 
the survey, which may be obtained for 24d., post free, from the 
convener, Mr. W. Stanley Lewis, University College, Exeter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-6: a Stratur oF LEronrpas? 


THe Director OF THE British ScHoot at ATHENS (Mr. A. M. 
WoopwakD) writes :— 

You have asked me, in continuation of my “ Revision ” three years 
ago,! to summarise for the benefit of your readers the principal results 
of our three seasons’ excavations at Sparta. 

(1) Our chief centre of activity has been the site of the theatre, 
where we have cleared the whole of the complicated stage buildings 
and a portion of the orchestra, and have uncovered enough of the 
cavea to establish an exact plan of the seats and stairways dividing 
them, although the destruction and removal of marble seats has been 
almost complete except in the lowest rows. 

Considerable attention has also been paid to the massive retaining- 
walls, and a wide strip has been cleared down to the level of the pave- 
ment in front of the retaining-wall bounding the east half of the 
cavea ; and important information has been obtained as to the relations 
of the upper part of the cavea, and the wall bounding it, to the remains 
on the summit of the Acropolis behind. 

The evidence hitherto obtained leaves no room for doubt that the 
cavea both in plan and in actual construction dates from the early 
Roman Empire, and was probably begun, even if not completed, in 
the r eign of Augustus. The stage buildings, which comprise a com- 
plicated variety of walls of different periods, clearly underwent several 
reconstructions : the earliest building, represented by foundation walls 
only, is presumably of the same date as the cavea, but the evidence 
from the different styles of masonry and from inscriptions of various 
dates engraved on fallen blocks of architrave and cornice, belonging 
to the stage decoration, shows that reconstruction, or at least 
remodelling, took place on several occasions almost down to A.D. 400. 
For example, there is an inscribed fragment bearing the name of 
Valerius Maximianus (circa a.D. 300); an inscription on a column 
relates to repairs in progress in about A.D. 360, and another fragment 
from an inscribed architrave bears the name of the Emperor Honorius. 

Unfortunately we have no such clearly dated evidence for the earlier 
architectural history of the stage buildings. The Roman date and 
essentially Roman style of the theatre form an important conclusion, 
but it is disappointing that no certain traces survive of the Hellenic 

riod there. A short length of foundation running obliquely to the 
ines of the Roman stage may perhaps indicate that the Greek stage 


1 History, viii. 204 (October 1923). 
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had occupied the same site, but with a different orientation; and it is 
possible that if the Greek theatre had stone seats, which is doubtful, 
gome remains of them may have been buried under the foundations of 
the Roman seats. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the theatre, which proves to 
have been one of the largest in Greece (with about 50 rows of seats and 
a diameter for the cavea of 114 metres), is the long series of inscriptions 
engraved on the marble blocks which formed the face of the east 
retaining-wall. For a length of 15 metres and a height, probably, of 
nearly 2 metres this wall was practically covered with a series of texts 
containing lists of magistrates of Sparta, together with records of their 
individual careers, which all seem to date from between a.D. 100 and 
160, and form a most important addition to the already extensive 
material relating to the same period which was known before our 
excavation began. 

Another striking feature is the monumental exterior staircase which 
led up from the outer end of the east retaining-wall with a flight of 
more than 50 steps, to give access to the diazoma. Of this, a few of the 
lowest steps and the foundations of a few more have survived. There 
seemed to be no corresponding staircase on the west, where the original 
ground-level was higher. 

(2) On the summit of the Acropolis our main task consisted in 
clearing down to undisturbed clay the rich accumulation of votive 
deposit lying between the south wall of the Sanctuary of Athena of the 
Brazen House and the back of the theatre. In this region, which had 
not been fully cleared by the end of our third campaign, we found the 
remains of a small portico in 1924, in which were some bronze objects 
of high artistic interest, dating from the sixth century B.c., to which 
period the portico itself perhaps should be assigned. These included 
a large Gorgoneion, and the head and neck of a lion, both in bronze 
repoussé. Among bronze objects found elsewhere in this deposit, 
two fine statuettes of Athena, both dating from the fifth century B.c., 
deserve mention. 

In 1926, at the depth of some four metres below the back wall of the 
cavea, there began ta come to light the rough foundations of another 
building, of which the plan and purpose are still uncertain. Associated 
with it were plentiful fragments of finely decorated vases of the Laconian 
style, of which not many fragments had come to light elsewhere on the 
Acropolis. The deposit in this region as a whole extends from the 
Geometric down to Hellenistic times, apparently without any long 
gap, and most of it seems to consist of the remains of votive offerings 
in pottery, terra-cotta and bronze, originally dedicated to Athena, and 
later thrown out and buried beneath a thick layer of imported clay in 
order to raise the level of the Acropolis-hill to carry the upper seats of 
the theatre. 

It was under this clay, and associated with many miscellaneous 
votive objects, that our most important find of the three campaigns 
came to light, namely, the statue of a warrior wearing helmet and 
greaves, and no doubt holding shield and spear, in fighting attitude. 
The figure is slightly over life size and of Parian marble, and on 
stylistic grounds must be dated very soon after the Persian wars. 
Besides his head and torso we have found one greaved leg, part of a foot, 
and a small piece of one arm, as well as a fragment of his shield. The 
statue cannot come from the pediment of a temple, and at present we 
have no certain reason for supposing that it even belonged to a group 
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of any sort, though this is not impossible. I have published elsewhere 1 
a description of this figure with photographs, and have advanced the 
suggestion, with which the evidence seems best to agree, that it portrays 
King Leonidas and was erected for his tomb after his bones had been 
brought back, as we know they were, from Thermopyle. It is not 
possible to find any allusion in ancient literature to such a statue, but 
there is no inherent improbability in the suggestion that the Spartans 
erected one,’ and our figure ign seems to be a portrait; and as such, 
in view of its date and finding-place, Leonidas would furnish the most 
likely subject. Possibly yet more fragments of the figure may be 
unearthed when we complete the excavation of this area. If we 
should be fortunate enough to find the inscribed base on which it stood, 
the correctness of my suggestion will be easily verified. Even if we 
find no more of it, the statue, regardless of its subject, may worthily 
claim to rank among the masterpieces of Greek sculpture from the first 
half of the fifth century. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF CRETE, 1206-1669. 


Dr. WiLLIAM MILLER writes, from Athens :— 

Count Spyridon Theatches, who is archivist at Corfii and has spent 
several years in Venice collecting materials from the Frari archives 
for the medieval history of Crete under the Venetians, gave a lecture 
here at the Academy which I attended, and has published a pamphlet 
of 100 pp. introductory to this subject. I hope that the Academy 
will contribute towards the cost of publishing the nine volumes of his 
materials which I have seen at Corfu, for without them no one can 
write the history of Crete from 1206 to 1669. Would you kindly make 
their existence known to scholars interested in medieval history ? 


Tue EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE FILM. 


Miss A. Mary FIe.p writes :— 

Professor Waugh’s very interesting article upon ‘ History in 
Moving Pictures,’ published in your January issue, led me to re-read 
the report of the debate of the Historical Association upon the “ Use of 
the Film in the Teaching of History,” and all earlier correspondence 
upon the same subject. Neither debate nor correspondence seemed to 
show that the members of the Historical Association had a real grasp 
of the value of any kind of films in education. 

The educational value of the film lies in its power to show movement 
and action. It must, therefore, be granted immediately that films can 
be used to illustrate concrete happenings only. They are useless for 
abstract ideas. But adults are apt to forget that children, like savages, 
have but a poor conception of the abstract, which can only be intro- 
duced to them by means of the concrete ; and, therefore, this limitation 
of the film does not, to any marked degree, restrict its value. Now 
— are at least four types of movement which are of real historical 
value :— 


1 Annual of the British School at Athens, xxvi. 253 seqq.; a full account of the 
theatre is given there, pp. 119 segg. Shorter accounts of the excavations have 
appeared in the Jour of Hellenic Studies, vols. xliv, xlv, and xlvi, in my 
summary ‘‘ Archaeology in Greece.” 

* By order of the Delphic oracle, two bronze statues of Pausanias were erected 
on the Acropolis close to where he perished. 
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1. The life, industries, transport and employment of past ages. These move- 
ments must be reconstructed as accurately as possible, but the human interest 
must not be lost. If experts disagree upon details, that need not affect the 
teaching value of the film. They would disagree with any elementary school 
text-book, and with almost any history lesson that they heard given. The 
object of the film is to make real the life of past centuries to children (and, in some 
cases, adults), who have no conception of such life at all. Work here is needed in 
broad outline, not in detail. The main difficulty about this class of film is its 
expense. It requires to be exquisitely produced to give that necessary sense of 
reality which sets the imagination free to work. It also requires editing of the 
highest standard by historical experts. 

2. The moving geographical background of history. “ Still” pictures of 
towns or mountains are of very little use to show human endeavour in relation to 
geographical problems. Films of distant lands, of difficulties of transport in 
tropical forests and sub-arctic wastes, of the wealth of raw material outside 
Europe, all help to make sense of history after 1492. Films can also be used for 
European history. For example, a simple geographical film of Sweden makes 
clear that essential poverty which prevented her from maintaining her hold upon 
the Baltic. A film of an ordinary European town would be of value to an 
historical student in the middle-west of the U.S.A., or in 8. Africa. Films help 
to remove the difficulties of explaining the importance of land to the town child. 
In short, films give that general cultural background that is necessary to a right 
understanding of history. 

3. Moving diagrams. Sad as it may be, much teaching is still done with an 
eye towards an impending examination, and some history examiners still have 
a tendency to make =e — about campaigns. Films are, unques- 
tionably, the easiest medium for showing strategy. 

4, Moving maps. The movement of a map being slowly washed on, in 
different shades, catches the eye and retains the interest. Moving maps for 
showing coalitions, expansion of states, etc. bring life into that rather dull thing, 
an historical atlas. 


In all these four ways the film can’ be of value in the teaching of 
history. The term “can be” is perhaps an unfortunate one to use, 
since it suggests possibility only, and the truth is that such films are 
actually being used. Here, again, the Historical Association appears 
to be misinformed. So-called historical films do exist, and are daily 
being used by teachers, who, conscious of their own limitations, are 
anxious to employ every possible aid to the teaching of history. The 
Historical Association is missing the opportunity of supervising, 
directing and gradually improving such films. Meantime, other 
countries than Great Britain are forging ahead in the production of 
educational films, and, since teachers will use them, we are threatened 
with having our history taught in the future, not by films in which, 
perhaps, shoe buckles are not in the correct shape, but in which our 
whole conception of history is contorted and unrecognisable. 


British Instructional Films, Lid., 
Regent Studio, Surbiton. 


Some PLATITUDES 


Dr. J. E. Morris writes :— 


There is very much of interest in the April number. As an original 
member of the Association, and as an ex-schoolmaster who has tried 
to represent the schools on the Council, may I support the views of 
two schoolmasters ? 

Mr. Somervell has made several good points. The “history 
specialist’ cannot have the influence of the form-master who can 
teach, let us say, five of the eight subjects offered for School Certificates ; 
but the form-master may not care for history, may neglect or teach it 
badly; truly a dilemma. Then says Dr. Williamson: “ subject- 
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teachers in the same school compete among themselves”; they do, 
and the results are often fatal. I do not think that university authori- 
ties, and especially examiners, recognise this, for they naturally are 
specialists and see nothing wrong in fifth forms being both taught 
and examined by competing specialists. Now the examination evil © 
cannot be cured. But cannot the other evil be avoided? cannot the 
form-master be interested in history as well as in classics? My 
experience of forty years is that three out of four classical masters 
prefer to take their own forms in history and literature, and perhaps 
in scripture, and they can do it if the examiner specialist does not 
lay himself out to be tricky; in the fourth case let some colleague 
relieve the form-master. The really offensive men, the “‘ Kings ” and 
“ Bretts,”’ belong to fiction. 

Mr. Somervell has unerringly hit other nails on the head. Let me 
add a tap to one of them. We do not all love “ gadgets,” but each 
of us tries to be the man who counts and to inspire the boys. My 
Townsend Warner was the Rev. A. F. E. Forman, a name dear to 
countless Old Reptonians, as Mr. Somervell well knows. Why all 
this prejudice against lecturing? It does lead boys to read for them- 
selves, when once interest is roused. We cannot all imitate Mr. Snow- 
ball: I tried to do my bit, beyond lecturing, by photography, but 
carpentry and modelling need natural gifts. 


Mr. F. J. WEAVER writes :— 

Mr. Somervell’s article in the April number of History must have 
proved enjoyable, stimulating, and at the same time soothing to a 
large number of history teachers. I think, however, that Mr. Somer- 
vell is not quite fair to those inspectors and teachers who see the dangers 
of the lecture system of teaching history. Some of us are not “ tall, 
gaunt, cadaverous, austere, and intensely brainy ”’; nor are we capable 
of talking ‘“ with never a wasted word.” Otherwise our talk might 
not only seem, but actually be, “ sufficient.””’ Even then I am not 
quite sure; for there must be learning as well as teaching, and the two 
ro are by no means necessarily correlative. Sometimes even 

have had an audience of pupils who “ just listened, enthralled,” but 
afterwards—alas |—I have found good reason to believe that most 
of my words of wisdom merely went in at the one ear and out at the 
other; and although in this process my “ lecture’ may have caused 
some pleasure and left a small residuum of cultural effect, I did not 
feel that this was the best way of employing the major portion of the 
limited time which a history teacher usually has at his disposal. 

Personally I am convinced that some of the so-called ‘“ modern ” 
methods have come to stay. Perhaps the Dalton plan of definite 
assignments may to some extent deserve the ‘‘ hunt the thimble ” simile 
which Mr. Somervell so cleverly suggests; but my own experience of 
the system by which even young pupils are encouraged to take an 
interest in individual work soon proved the absence of any need to 
hide a thimble! Interesting questions, which puzzle the master as 
well as the pupil, soon arise of their own accord, and in the attempt 
to solve these natural puzzles both teacher and taught grow accustomed 
to work together, and a spirit of inquiry is encouraged which we may 
hope will outlast the limited period of school life. 

With reference also to the subsidiary aid of apparatus, I think 
Mr. Somervell goes a little too far. Doubtless sah time has been, 
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and will be, wasted in producing elaborate models which have little 
teaching value, and, of course, no apparatus should be produced for 
show; the mere determination to please inspectors (even with the 
noble end in view of securing a headmastership) is obviously not to be 
commended. But surely this is equally true of lecturing, which still 
appeals most strongly to some inspectors. 

Again, I would dare, though with some reluctance, to join issue 
with Mr. Somervell on the subject of specialist teaching in middle 
forms. There was a time when I should have entirely agreed with 
him on this point; but from observation and experience I have come 
to the conclusion that the man who has the capacity for form master- 
ship—which is by no means invariably induced by association with a 
form, for however many periods in the week—can grip and retain a 
form as his own with a very slender allowance of time in full charge of 
it. There are many ideals in education, and some of them are likely 
to clash, but I do not think that all the virtues of the form master 
system are lost if a master takes his own form even less than half the 
number of weekly periods. And the little I know about the teaching 
of history and geography, after an experience of many years in doi 
the former and seeing the latter done, impresses me with the feeling 
that the classical master who “ braced ”’ himself to tackle both subjects 
adequately, in addition to his own, would require heroic qualities of 
determination, however willing he might be to benefit by that renewal 
of the Lancasterian method of a century ago which Mr. Somervell 
appears to advocate. 

But Mr. Somervell is such an excellent debater that he arouses in 
others the spirit of controversy, and I have been led into an attack 
on certain ‘‘ platitudes ” which were probably only paradoxes in dis- 
guise. It would do us all good to have “‘ More Platitudes ’’ from the 
same pen, and I sincerely hope it will not be long before they are 
forthcoming. 


CoMTE AND RELATIVITY. 


Mr. F. J. Gou.p writes, with reference to a remark made by 
Professor Pollard in our April number (p. 15, note) :— 

The conception of relativity, in science and ethics, ran through all 
Comte’s work. In 1854 (Systéme de Politique Positive, iv. App., 
p. 110) he wrote, referring to his early essays : 


La premiére surgit, en 1817, de cette sentence caractéristique (au milieu 
d’une vaine publication), Tout est relatif : voila le seul principe absolu. 


And, in 1855 (Appel au Conservateurs, p. 17) :— 


Le titre positif signifie a la fois réel, utile, certain, précis, organique, relatif, 
et sympathique. 


No. 46.—vo.. xm. 








HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XLIT.—Tue Movement oF POPULATION DURING THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


Ir is well known that the Industrial Revolution led to great changes 
in the geographical distribution of the English people. Lancashire, 
the West Riding and the Black Country grew very rapidly and came 
to take the place that had been occupied in the seventeenth century 
by the prosperous counties of the south-west. In 1700 the five most 
populous counties are believed to have been Middlesex, Somerset, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and Northampton. In 1800 they were 
Middlesex, Lancashire, the West Riding, Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. The new cotton industry made its home in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and the woollen and worsted industries which had been 
specially vigorous in the south-west and East Anglia now expanded 
much faster in the West Riding, Leeds becoming the chief centre 
of the first and Bradford of the second. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that by 1851 the Lancashire and West Yorkshire textile districts 
contained more inhabitants than London, Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent 
combined. The iron industry, which had depended at one time on woods 
for charcoal and had been most active in Sussex, had changed in scope, 
character and conditions as a result of technica] improvements, and now 
spread rapidly over the coal-fields of the Midlands and South Wales. 
The great increase of population did not begin there as early as in 
Lancashire; but it proceeded steadily, and the expansion of the iron 
and mining industries can be traced with the growth first of Stafford 
and Warwick, then of South Wales and afterwards of Durham. 

It was natural to think of population following in the footsteps 
of industrial change, and sence Saiaiataies have described the migra- 
tions of population in language that suggests that this is what happened. 
If the worsted industry declined in Norfolk, the natural course would 
seem to be for the worsted worker to move to Bradford or Halifax. 
But the records that might throw light on the character and extent 
of this migration have been neglected. Those records are, of course, 
unsatisfactory, for the Census of 1851 was the first to give detailed 
information about place of birth; but there is a good deal of informa- 
tion to be eininel from local notes to the Census returns and from 
the reports of the Poor Law Commissioners and of Parliamentary 
Committees on different topics. All this evidence has now been 
examined by Dr. Arthur Redford, who, in his recently published work, 
Labour Migration in England, 1800—1850,1 has been able to present 
an interesting and illuminating account of the nature of the internal 
migration which actually occurred. His researches show that things 
did not happen as they might have been expected to happen, and that 
the ebb and flow of industrial success was not followed by the ebb and 
flow of the workers in the industries affected. As the worsted industry 
declined in East Anglia, the displaced workers tended to migrate not 
to Bradford but to London. As the woollen industry in the south-west 


1 Manchester University Press, 1926. xiii + 164 pp. 15s. 
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fell off, the displaced workers tended to migrate not to Leeds but to the 

coal and iron districts of South Wales. The towns that grew fast 
owed little of their new population to long-distance migration from 
other parts of England. It is true, of course, that there was some migra- 
tion from the woollen and worsted districts to the West Riding, and 
Mr. Redford names a number of places in Devon, Somerset, East 
Anglia and elsewhere to which woollen workers were sent back from 
Yorkshire in the slump years of 1841-3. But the woollen migrants 
form a small proportion of the total migration. Most of the immi- 
grants to Bradford, Sheffield and Leeds came from Yorkshire, the only 
other counties to make any appreciable contribution being Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and Notts. So with the Lancashire towns. The Census 
returns for 1851 show that Manchester, Liverpool and Bolton received 
the great mass of their immigrants from Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and that outside this belt of what Mr. Redford calls “ intense migra- 
tion ” there was an outer belt, bounded on the south-east by Leicester- 
shire, within which there was considerable movement. Most migration 
was, in his language, “‘ short-distance migration.” 

It was because population did not follow employment as rapidly 
as seemed desirable that the Poor Law Commissioners made an experi- 
ment in the "thirties in organising a scheme of assisted migration to 
the textile districts from the southern counties. Mr. Redford gives a 
very interesting account of this scheme, which was administered by 
two agents, one in Manchester and the other in Leeds. Under these 
arrangements some 5000 migrants were taken north. The great 
majority went to Lancashire, the West Riding, Cheshire and Derby- 
shire. Over 2000 came from Suffolk and nearly 600 from Norfolk. 
There was a good deal of angry criticism of the scheme from the oppo- 
nents of the new Poor Law, Oastler and others regarding it as a plan 
for reducing wages. Some of the manufacturers who welcomed it 
had hoped to make this use of it. 

Mr. Redford’s account of the Irish immigration of this time helps 
to explain the important part played by Irishmen in the Chartist 
agitation. Ireland supplied both the raw material of discontent and 
the gift for leadership. As the hand-loom weavers fell into deeper 
and deeper poverty the proportion of Irish hand-loom weavers steadily 
increased, so that at last, as Mr. Redford puts it, the hand-loom problem 
was more Irish than English. 


In Manchester there were said to be comparatively few English hand-loom 
weavers after 1835. The strength of the Irish weavers in Lancashire is shown 
by the manifestoes of the local weavers’ committees in 1839. The Manchester, 
Bolton and Wigan returns were signed by Irishmen: more than one-half of the 
families in the Salford return bore Irish names, and about one-third of the 
families in the Wigan return. Most of the cases of pauperism in Manchester, 
whether settled or casual, were of Irish weavers, oak seventy per cent. of the 
juvenile offenders were the children of Irish parents. 


_ Mr. Redford notes that in the cotton industry, as in other occupa- 
tions, the Irish immigrants supplied the lower grades of labour. In 
Lancashire there were very few Irish spinners (John Doherty, the 
trade union leader, is a famous exception), most of the factory workers 
being found in the blowing-rooms and the card-rooms. The great 
majority, of course, became hand-loom weavers. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, Irish spinners were common. 

Mr. Redford’s book is an exceedingly interesting study in the social 
conditions of the time. He brings out, for example, a truth that it is 
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not always easy to ce to-day, in his description of the essentially 
casual character of the early textile labour. He suggests that one of 
the reasons for the great unpopularity of factory employment in the 
early days of the revolution was the association of factory and work. 
house: “Since the eighteenth-century workhouse had become a 
kind of factory, it was perhaps natural that the factory should be 
regarded as a kind of workhouse.” The description of the eighteenth- 
century House of Correction given by Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their recent 
volume on the Poor Law lends substance to this suggestion. 
J. L. Hammonp. 


This series has included: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance 
of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade 
Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses 
of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
7, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
8, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Brut, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591, July 1919; 
11, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, April 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Premunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election of 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion of Lord Howard of Effingham, Jan. 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War of the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School of Salerno, Oct. 1925; 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy of Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward I, July 1926; 39, The Deriva- 
tion of London, Oct. 1926; 40, Queen Caroline and the Church, Jan. 1927; 41, The 
Household Ordinance of 1279, April 1927. 









REVIEWS 


General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. Revised and 
continued to 1901 by E. A. Grosvenor, with Supplemental 
Chapter to 1925 by M. 8. C. Smrra and J. W. McSpappgEn. 1925. 
xl + 931 pp. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

The Adventure of Man: a Brief History of the World. By F. C. 
Happotp. 1926. 242 pp. Christophers. 3s. 

From Constantine to Bismarck: an Introductory Course of European 

and General History for Middle Forms. By A. B. AncHER. 1927. 

xii + 274 pp. Cambridge University Press. 4. 


Neary eighty years have elapsed since Duruy’s Histoire Générale 
began its earthly course. It was a good text-book in its day—tucid, 
interesting, and accurate according to the standards of 1848. But it 
perished many years ago of mere senile decay. What did 1848 know of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, or primitive Greece? What did it know of 
prehistoric man? What did it know even of the Middle Ages? In 
1898 Emeritus-Professor Grosvenor, of Amherst, disinterred this 
venerable corpse of antiquated learning and endeavoured to breathe 
into it the life-giving spirit of American modernity. The result was 
distressing. Now two more devoted American scholars come forward 
with supplementary efforts to revivify the defunct. Itis almost enough 
to say that what in this volume is Duruy’s History is dead and valueless, 
and that what is vital and valuable is not Duruy’s History. But two 
other criticisms may be made. First, the arrangement of the book is 
not good; chronology and geography continually struggle with one 
another for primacy. Usually chronology prevails; but geography 
scores a resounding success when on p. 14, under the heading “‘ Ancient 
History of the East,” she secures a treatment of China in A.D. 1900, and, 
on p. 23, of India in A.D. 800! Secondly, the amount of space given to 
very recent history is disproportionate : 450 pages, or more than one- 
half of the whole narrative, are devoted to the period a.p. 1802-1925, 
and 300 of these pages consist of the American supplement to Duruy. 
It would have been far better that Mr. Grosvenor and his continu- 
ators, instead of essaying magic at the tomb of Duruy, should have 
written an entirely new World History. 

Mr. Happold’s Adventure of Man, although only one-fourth the 
length of the disinterred and extended Duruy, is an incomparably 
better text-book. It is well written, up-to-date, excellently pro- 
portioned, finely illustrated, and above all so constructed that it tells 
in a connected way a coherent and unitary story. It is a book which 
will awaken the interest, excite the imagination, and satisfy the 
inquiring intellect of the adolescent boy and girl. No better intro- 
duction to World History could be desired. 

Mr. Archer’s From Constantine to Bismarck covers only a part of the 
story of man; but what it does cover it treats in an effective manner. 
In thirty-three chapters it surveys the last fifteen centuries of Western 
civilisation. Each phase in the process of development is associated 
with some great man—Constantine, Theodoric, Justinian, and so on 
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to Bismarck—and the biographical interest is made to carry the story 
forward. The book is well produced, with useful maps and attractive 
illustrations. F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


Greek Civilisation and Character: the Self-Revelation of Ancient Greek 
Society. By A.J.Toynpex. (‘Library of Greek Thought,” edited 
by Ernest Barker.) 1924. xx + 236 pp. Dent. 5s. 


Tuts volume has the general form which is familiar to readers of 
others of the same series. It expounds its theme through a body of 
translations from the Greek writers themselves, edited by Professor 
Toynbee, who contributes an introduction. His prefatory remarks 
are stimulating, and his translations have a sparkle and freshness that 
should appeal no less to Grecians than to those “ readers of a general 
education, not necessarily versed in the Greek language,” for whose 
benefit the series primarily exists. There are several brief and service- 
able footnotes, furnished by the editor; and once (p. 8) a “ com- 
mentator ”’ gives us information that used to masquerade as Herodotus’ 
own. To the foot of the page are also relegated, not infrequently, 
passages whose authenticity is not thus assailable; and this was a 
happy thought. True, such material is often brief, and at times, 
left in the body of the text, it would not greatly have distracted atten- 
tion from the main theme. But one could seldom quarrel with its 
present position ; and the procedure is clearly a gain where Herodotus 
launches into long, albeit critical, discussions of evidence. 

The book is, as its Introduction declares, complementary to the 
same editor’s Greek Historical Thought from Homer to the Age of Hera- 
clius. It carries us from Herodotus to the fifth century A.D., the latest 
source to be translated being Priscus of Panium. Thus it has nearly 
the same range of time as the sister-volume; for there Homer was 
quoted only on life’s mutability, and Herodotus was in effect, as he is 
here, the starting-point. Mr. Toynbee has surely done wisely in 
disregarding, of what might be counted to come within his subject, 
all that falls before the earliest date that he gives, ‘‘ circa 519-515 B.c.” 
The material has obvious difficulties of presentation; his scheme 
restricted him to historians; his volume must conform in size to its 
fellows. At the other end, his choice of a terminus ad quem will help 
to kill the old delusion that Greek civilisation virtually died with 
Demosthenes. 

Greek character is presented under two aspects, “‘ Social Psycho- 
logy ”’ and “ Conflicts of Will.”” Both here and in the treatment of 
civilisation, the passages are well chosen and always interesting. One 
reader, indeed, regrets that only historians have been drawn upon, and 
would have liked to see included, for example, the account of Athenian 
education from the Protagoras. But such differences of view will 
occur about any body of selections. At other hands, the same reader 
might not have had the salutary reminder that he knew too little 
about Diodorus. He might have missed, too, a charming introduction 
to Priscus of Panium. M. T. SMILey. 


Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. By M. RostovTzerr. 
1926. xxv + 695 pp.; 60 plates. Clarendon Press. 45s. 


In this volume, by far the most comprehensive survey of Roman 
economic history that has yet been attempted, Professor Rostovtzeff 
describes the economic life of the first three centuries a.D. and discusses 
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the influence of economic factors on the eventual decline of the Roman 


Empire. 

Rostovtzef’s contribution to the ever-fresh controversy on the 
“ Decline and Fall” will probably attract more attention and invite 
more criticism than the rest of his book. In his anxiety to find an 
economic solution of the problem he rules out several other explanations 
which deserve serious consideration, e.g. exhaustion of the soil and 
the dysgenic effects of war and revolution. On the other hand, while 
maintaining that the crisis in the Roman Empire was social, not 
political, he continually diverges into political history, and not only 
reiterates but corroborates the severe strictures which constitutional 
historians have long passed upon the finances and fiscal legislation of 
the Cesars. As for the strictly economic causes of the Decline and 
Fall, he reduces these to a single point, viz. the exploitation of the 
country-folk by the inhabitants of the cities. His argument is that 
the peasantry strove to avenge itself upon the town-dwellers and 
seized its chance in the third century, when the Roman army ceased 
to be recruited from the cities and became an essentially rustic force : 
the massacres and plunderings which accompanied the civil wars of 
the period were the votes of censure passed by the peasant army 
upon the now helpless bourgeoisie. This theory, it must be said, is 
open to several objections. On Rostovtzeff's own showing, the peasant 
army was raised from the small freeholders rather than from the 
coloni or tenants on the large estates, yet it was the latter class, not 
the small proprietors, that was being exploited by landlords resident 
in the cities. Again, it is notorious that the armies of the Roman 
Empire were animated by an intense esprit de corps: indeed their 
professional pride overrode all other loyalties, and Roman soldiers 
were repeatedly employed in the third century to aes jacqueries 
by the peasantry from which they themselves were drawn. As for 
the atrocities of the civil wars in the third century, it is difficult to 
see any essential difference between these and the similar barbarities 
in the civil wars of the Late Republic and Early Empire. The armies 
of the Late Republic, as Rostovtzeff himself admits, acted solely in 
their own interests. Is any further explanation required for the 
excesses committed by the soldatesca of the third century? Thus it 
appears that Rostovtzeff's main thesis requires revision. Yet it 
undoubtedly contains an important truth. Every student of the 
Roman Empire has to explain, not only why decay set in during the 
third 2 but why stagnation overtook it in the second. For this 
stagnation Rostovtzeff supplies a cogent reason, the saturation of the 
industrial markets. This glut was due to under-consumption rather 
than to over-production, and the cause of the under-consumption no 
doubt lay in the poverty of the country population. 

Turning to Rostovtzeff’s description of economic conditions before 
the Decline and Fall, we find that this part of his work deserves the 
highest praise. It invites comparison with Mommsen’s History of the 
Roman Provinces, and indeed surpasses this in the vast range of its 
erudition. In addition to the ordinary sources of knowledge, 
Rostovtzeff has collected an immense mass of information from the 
remains of ancient sites, from museum exhibits, and from pictorial 
illustrations of Roman life. While his interpretation of these materials 
may from time to time provoke dissent, it is clear that he has established 
several very important points, e.g. that in the first century there was 
a brisk inter-provincial traffic in the necessaries of life, that in the 
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second century the several provinces tended to become self-contained, 
and that the best farming was to be found, not on the latifundia, but 
on the medium-sized estates of bourgeois who had laid the foundations 
of their fortune in trade or industry. 

In a word, Professor Rostovtzeff has considerably broadened our 
knowledge of the Roman Empire, and his book is such a treasure. 
house of well-assorted information that it is certain to remain an 
indispensable work of reference for a long time to come. 


M. Cary. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena: a Study in Medieval Philosophy. By H. 
Bett. 1925. 204 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 

Tue Middle Ages have produced few more interesting, and at the 
same time more enigmatic, figures than John Scotus. It is therefore 
the more astonishing that no comprehensive biography of this remark- 
able man has yet appeared in English. Moreover, those who have 
written about him in histories of medieval thought, encyclopedias, and 
so forth, have tended to stress the philosophical side of John’s activities 
and to exclude, or at least to co pts summarily with, his influence 
as a teacher and commentator.! 

The appearance of a book on John Scotus in English therefore 
aroused hopes that a long-felt want had been fulfilled. Unfortunately 
this monograph cannot be said to satisfy the need for a definitive study 
of John’s work in all its branches. Mr. Bett, as the title of his book 
shows, is mainly interested in John’s philosophical system, and his 
volume certainly provides the reader with a good summary of John’s 
chief work, the De divisione nature, together with a lengthy exposition 
of it. Nevertheless, since the book claims to be a biography of John, 
containing, as it does, chapters on his life and writings, on the sources 
used by him, and on his influence in later times, it was to be expected 
that Mr. Bett would treat these topics adequately, if more briefly. 
There is, however, clear evidence that he is unacquainted with much 
recent literature, especially that which bears on John’s work as a teacher 
and commentator. 

John the philosopher, amongst his contemporaries, is in truth “ like 
a solitary mountain towering up out of an undulating plain” ;? and 
consequently far less than justice has been done to John the teacher. 
Furthermore, his commentaries and other writings on secular subjects 
have only been tracked down in recent years, and, in some cases, are 
only partially published. Of almost equal importance for the influence 
they exerted on the monastic teachers of later ages are his commentary 
on the opuscula sacra of Boethius and that on Martianus Capella’s 
treatise on the liberal arts, a favourite text-book of the Middle Ages. 

1 The best accounts of John’s numerous activities are to be found in M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, i, 323-39; ii. 803, 
and in Vernet’s article in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, v. (1913), coll. 
401-34, both of which contain full bibliographical notes. An admirable estimate 
of John will be found in M. Grabmann’s Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, i. 
202-10; while John’s philosophical system and position are well treated by 
R. Lane Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought (2nd edn., 1920), 
pp. 46-68; E. Gilson, Htudes de philosophie médiévale, pp. 1-14; M. de Wulf, 

we of Medieval Philosophy (2nd edn., 1925, being a translation of the fifth, 
Vv » French edition of 1924-5), pp. 131-40, and in C. R. 8. Harris’s essay in 
on Sere of the Middle Ages (1926), pp. 229-34. For John’s connection with the 
revival of Greek in the Carolingian Age I may perhaps refer to my article in 
History, ix, 178-81, and for the various commentaries on Martianus to that in 
the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, ix. 130. 
* Grabmann, op. cit., i. 202. 
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A great part of the latter has been edited by Manitius (Didaskaleion, 
j. 157 ff.; ii. 43 ff.), while the former was published in 1906 by E. K. 
Rand in his Johannes Scotus. This work is a model of what such a 
book should be, but it was not mentioned in Dr. Lane Poole’s article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, and is ignored by Mr. Bett. 
It is, moreover, possible that another popular school-book, Priscian, 
was annotated by John. Less important, though not without interest, 
are a short life of Boethius and a brief biographical sketch of Vergil. 
The poetic efforts of John Scotus have been admirably edited by 
Traube in the Monumenta Germanic Historica (Poete, iii. 518), and Mr. 
Bett (p. 12, note 1) should have referred to that edition, not to that 
of Floss. In his introduction, Traube discusses the biographical 
question, still unsettled, whether John remained and died in France 
soon after 877, or came to England for a space, there to meet his end. 
Mr. Brett, like Dr. Lane Poole, accepts the tradition preserved by 
William of Malmesbury, that he came to England; but ultimately, as 
Dr. Poole pointed out (Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, 
App. ii.), our view of its truth or falsehood will depend on the value we 
place on the trustworthiness of that chronicler. Dr. Poole did not 
mention one small but significant fact, pointed out by Traube long ago. 
In the story John meets his death at the hands of pupils, who stabbed 
him with their pens. Traube showed that this strange tale was 
borrowed from a classical source. Seneca (De Clementia, 15, 1) tells of 
a Roman knight who was lynched by the people because he had flogged 
his own son to death: populus graphiis in foro confodit. William of 
Malmesbury, in one version of his story, says of John, graphiis perfossus, 
animam exuit tormento gravi et acerbo, in another he uses the phrase 
graphiis perforatus. This use of a story from antiquity as a literary 
artifice shakes our faith a little in the credibility of William’s narrative. 
The literary and exegetical activities of John Scotus, as shown by 
his numerous writings, without doubt exerted the greatest influence on 
later ages. The main importance of his earliest work, on pre- 
destination, it is not too much to say, lies not in its subject matter, but 
in its form and the eminently skilful use of the dialectic method, which 
John employed here and again in his greatest work, De divisione 
nature. Again, his commentaries on Boethius and on Martianus were 
used by his successors; for example, by Remigius and Heiric. Thus, 
even where John’s own commentaries were not used, because they were 
too difficult or unobtainable, his influence still to some extent survived 
through the medium of his pupils’ writings. Hardly less important is 
the fact that John is the one teacher of that time in Western Europe 
who certainly had a good knowledge of Greek, and so he made his 
Greekless contemporaries and successors in some degree familiar with 
writings of which they would otherwise have had no knowledge at all. 
May it not be too long before a new and critical edition of all his 
writings, sacred and secular, is published ! M. L. W. LatstNEr. 


Les cwuvres poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil (1046-1130). Edition 
critique, publiée d’aprés le manuscrit au Vatican par PHYLLIS 
ApranaMs. 1926. Ix + 404 pp. Paris, Champion. 


In the days when Guibert de Nogent was thanking God for his 
mother’s beauty, the Abbot of Bourgueil was tending his garden in 


? This point is well brought out by Grabmann (op. cit., i. 203-5); he sums up 


the position by remarking, ‘“ Er ist ohne Zweifel der gewandteste Systematiker 
der Vorscholasyilk.” 
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the Loire valley and writing too, on green tablets too small for their 
contents and for Gerard’s illuminations. Baudri was one of those 
people who reveal themselves with engaging candour in their letters, 
and his little personal—often intensely personal—messages to his 
young friends, so easily and so gracefully written, take us into an age 
very like that of Ausonius: only one of more joyful expectation, 
for the sun of Christian Platonism was shining from the school of 
Chartres, and everybody had caught the spirit of verse that was in the 
air, and was busy writing the classical couplet or the rhyming sort 
which to contemporaries “sounded like a bell.” Baudri was not 
the best poet, for Marbod, the scholasticus of Angers (“divine poeta,” 
Baudri cx:!'shhim), and Hildebert of Le Mans painted with more colour 
and sang more musically, but there are taste and the light touch and 
the varied interest of a cultured mind. Miss Waddell in The Wandering 
Scholars has got him right : “ His gift is in that sensitiveness to beauty, 
his love of nature, not yet wild, perhaps, but bird-haunted : a garden 
with the sound of running water, not too loud, but a just accompani- 
ment to the reading of verse.” He wrote to be read by the young, 
above all to be read : 

Et cur scribatur nisi scriptum forte legatur ? 

Ergo quod pueros demulceat atque puellas 

Scripsimus. 

Less Catullan are the famous lines on the battle of Hastings which 
Delisle published in 1873, and the admiration for the Conqueror that 
comes out in a number of epigrams. But the Baudri who will be 
remembered is the gentle spirit listening to the organ in Worcester 
Cathedral and thinking of the resemblance that a man’s life should 
bear to a symphony pleasing to God; divining and loving the spark of 
nobility in the untidy wandering student whom he took into his house 
and besought to return; advising a young clerk of the hardships of 
the hermit life, or corresponding with religious in whom he took a 
fatherly interest. Yet to visit his country in spring is to feel the 
shadow lurking in these poems : 

Le don de vivre a passé dans les fleurs ! 
Ou sont des morts les phrases familiéres, 
L’art personnel, les Ames singuliéres ? 

Like Paul Valéry, Baudri felt the pathos of human transition. 

Miss Abrahams has given us the Vatican text at last. The manu- 
script went to France during the revolutionary years, and there was 
copied by M. André Salmon, who gave the transcript to Tours. Delisle 
used this copy for the poems which he printed in Romania, and M. H. 
Pasquier made excerpts from it for his Un poéte Latin de ’ XI Siecle. 
But here is the rest of Baudri, and the edition is a good one : better per- 
haps for the literary student than for the historian, who would like to 
have more notes on Baudri’s contemporaries and more treatment of the 
evidence of contemporary conditions among the regulars. Miss Abra- 
hams is probably right in thinking that the poem on Hastings was not 
inspired by the Bayeux tapestry : but I cannot help feeling that the 
tapestry which Baudri sees in his vision may very well have existed 
in some shape or form. Was it at Angers, the home of later textile 
art, or did he see it on a visit to England? The relation of such 
medieval poetic “ visions” of works of art to contemporary reality 
needs more investigation generally before we can dismiss the possibility 
of an actual description. The proof-reading leaves something to be 
desired. E. F. Jacos. 
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The Medieval Village. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought.) By G. G. Couttron. 1925. xxx + 603 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 


Dr. CoutTon has undertaken a very difficult task in his Medieval 
Village, for he has aimed at giving a general survey of village life in 
the Middle Ages, not in one’country alone, but in the main countries 
of Western Europe, and a survey of the most thorough nature, illus- 
trated by a wealth of examples from authorities of every description. 
The result is a book which deserves very careful reading, which is 
full of original matter, and which is a mine of information on the ser- 
vices, the dues, the amusements and the characteristics of the medieval 
peasant. Where all chapters are so interesting it is hard to pick out 
any for special mention, but perhaps that known as “the sporting 
chance”’ contains some of the most entertaining details concerning 
early customary tenures, and it throws a light on the curiously hap- 
hazard and uncertain regulations made on many feudal manors. It 
would be interesting to learn whether a court of justice ever went into 
the question of the water in the mill-dam, which was never to rise so 
high above the stake that a bee could not sit on the tdp and drink 
without wetting its wings; and almost more complicated still must 
have been a judgment on the length of run lawful for a man’s fowls, 
when this was to be decided by the distance to which he could throw 
a sickle with his left hand, when he stood on the roof of his house, 
and grasped his hair with his right hand passed under his left arm ! 

Other chapters describe, with many illuminating details, the rela- 
tions of lord and tenant on lay and ecclesiastical estates, the nature 
of the heriots demanded on the death of a peasant householder, the 
difficulties over payment of tithe, the gruesome penalties decreed by 
local custom for the offences committed by the rural population. 
Even those readers who have studied the subject of serfdom in feudal 
times fairly thoroughly are bound to find much to add to their know- 
ledge. Yet there are some criticisms which may be made without 
questioning the learning of the author or the interest of the book. 

Dr. Coulton has set out with a definite end in view: and the effort 
to show where earlier writers have erred, and where Roman Catholic 
historians have made what he calls “interested misstatements ” 
in their account of pre-Reformation conditions, has led to a certain 
amount of repetition and perhaps an over-insistence on facts which 
are known to all students of medieval history, and probably to the great 
number of those who read such a book as the Medieval Village. It 
has led also to special emphasis being laid on the undoubted disadvan- 
tages of the condition of villeinage. Though it is impossible to question 
these disadvantages, attention might also be directed to districts in 
which servitude was less severe than in others. The peasants in the 
Pyrenean mountains, for example, though nominally unfree, might 
actually have a share in the administration of their own valley com- 
munity, and the privileged villeins of some of the bastides and castella 
of France had fixity of services and certainty of protection which did 
something to compensate for their legal dependence. 

But perhaps the main criticism is one which Dr. Coulton himself 
has foreseen and which he has tried to meet. Nevertheless, despite 
the clearness of his exposition, it is surely difficult for the ordinary 
reader to follow the argument with complete understanding, when 
examples come from England, France, Germany or Switzerland ; and 
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it is not always easy to give due weight to evidence collected from go 
great a variety of sources, or to estimate correctly the value of state- 
ments made in different centuries. Is it really possible to describe a 
typical medieval village? If anyone can do it, Dr. Coulton can, 
but in covering so large a field there is a fear not only of blurring the 
picture for those less well acquainted with the subject than the author; 
there is also a fear perhaps of giving clear outlines to what in its very 
nature ought to be blurred. There was doubtless similarity in the 
conditions of villeinage from country to country, but there was variety 
also; not only from country to country, but from district to district 
or even from village to village. E. C. Lopes. 


Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. By W.H. Hutton. 1926. 
vii + 315 pp. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE new edition of Dr. Hutton’s life of Thomas Becket is extremely 
welcome. The first edition, published in 1910, has long been out of 
print. There is no other work in which the general reader or the young 
student can find the story of Becket’s life and martyrdom set out so 
fully and so clearly and in so readable a manner, and illustrated with 
such copious quotations from original authorities. Dr. Hutton has 
used recent work both by English and continental scholars ; for example, 
the important edition of Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence by Professor 
Walberg, published in 1922. It is, however, necessary after reading 
the book to remind oneself that the Becket question was not the only 
matter of importance to European statesmen in the ’sixties of the 
twelfth century. Dr. Hutton is inclined to look at twelfth-century 
politics through the eyes of his hero. It is hardly a just estimate 
of a complicated situation to say that ‘‘ miserable weakness on the 
part of the Papacy ” prevented a settlement of the matters in dispute 
for ten years, or that “in all matters Alexander was temporising 
and feeble” (p. 85). It was the patient efforts of Alexander which 
enabled Innocent III to dictate to the rulers of his day. Alexander 
held his own against one of the strongest of medieval Emperors. He 
inspired the successful efforts of the Italian cities to throw off German 
rule. He was responsible for a large number of the decretals which 
swell the volume of Canon Law. To him, Becket’s struggle with 
Henry II was at the moment an added embarrassment, though it 
ultimately gave the Papacy a stronger position in England. 

It is as a narrative of Becket’s life, not as an estimate of his place 
in history, that the book will be most widely useful. The author 
does not discuss the ultimate effect of Becket’s life and sufferings upon 
the position of clerks in English law or upon the later relations between 
the papacy and the Church and king in England. The fate of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon is passed over with the statement that the 
king ‘‘ accepted severe terms of reconciliation, and he abandoned the 
Constitutions ” (p. 280). This is not the whole story. Only on two 
of the many points raised in the Constitutions did Henry definitely 
give way. He could not maintain his claim that clerks proved guilty 
of crime should be punished in the lay court, and he had to allow 
appeals to Rome. The result of both these concessions was unfor- 
tunate. It would have been impossible for the king to have abandoned 
the Constitutions as a whole. They represented the English view of 
the relations between state and church in the middle of the twelfth 
century, however obnoxious some clauses may have been to stricter 
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churchmen and to the Pope. It cannot, indeed, be maintained that 
with these two exceptions the Constitutions remained in force with no 
changes or developments into the thirteenth century. They represented 
the accepted customs of 1164. Much had happened since then. The 
increasing activity of the king’s court meant that by the end of the 
century ecclesiastics themselves no longer wished to maintain that 
jurisdiction over land held in free alms belonged to the church courts. 
On the other hand, it was long before the lay courts established the 
right, asserted in 1164, of dealing with cases of debt even though the 
bargain involved a formal pledging of faith. Like any other careful 
statement of the hitherto unwritten legal relationship between rival 
powers, the Constitutions were the starting-point of aeah developments. 
Doris M. Stenton. 


The Great Rolls of the Pipe for the second, third and fourth years of the 
reign of Richard I. (The Pipe Roll Society, New Series, volumes 
I,1I.) Edited by Doris M.Strenton. 1925,1926. xxv + 233 + 
xxviii + 418 pp. 

Tue successful revival of the Pipe Roll Society under the careful 
and scholarly guidance of Mrs. Stenton is an event which calls for 
grateful recognition. We congratulate the subscribers on their zeal, 
and scholars on the new material now to be placed at their disposal. 
And especially we congratulate and thank Mrs. Stenton. The value of 
her historical work and her practical ability have for some time been 
well known, particularly to those who haunt the Public Record Office. 
With these volumes and, we may add, with her chapter on King 
Henry II in the fifth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History, to her 
credit, she now joins the select band of leading authorities upon the 
history of English institutions in the Middle Ages. 

The first volume of the new Pipe Roll Series, containing the roll for 
2 Richard I (Michaelmas 1190) is ushered in by Mr.Charles Johnson, who 
takes the opportunity to summarise briefly the organisation and working 
of the twelfth-century Exchequer. In the second section of his 
introduction he calls attention to the information which this roll gives 
upon the preparations for the Third Crusade, and to several points of 
interest. The Exchequer clerks were friendly to the chancellor, 
William Longchamp, bishop of Ely. The writer of the Roll bursts into 
liturgical ‘Parody when he records that, as the chancellor had more than 
performed his military service in the Welsh campaign, he was quit of 
obligation ‘“‘cum Angelis et Archangelis”—a phrase afterwards 
deleted, notes Mr. Johnson, “in deference to a respect for precedent 
and for the dignity of the court” (pp. xxiii, 116). The King’s nurse, 
Hodierna, who got rents from the King’s lands at Chippenham (p. 118), 
was, we may remind our readers, the mother of the famous scholar, 
Alexander Neckam. 

Mrs. Stenton herself has written the introduction to the second 
volume. She concentrates on a study, as revealed by the Pipe Rolls, 
of the stormy rule of the chancellor and upon the various judicial eyres 
which the Rolls and contemporary fines have enabled her to reconstruct. 
Also, she notes that the Michaelmas exchequer in 1191 was held at 
Oxford—a fact not hitherto generally known. It is foolish to rush in 
where Mrs. Stenton hesitates to tread, yet I venture very diffidently to 
suggest that the place Bromd’ where the chancellor halted at the end 
of September 1191 on his way from Norwich to London was Brome or 
Broome in Suffolk. Brome is near to Eye, and just off the road to 
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London by way of Colchester. The castle of Eye was in the hands of 
the sheriff. Robert fitz Roger, who had only held office for a year, and 
was presumably a friend of the chancellor's (ii. 34). The form Bromd’ 
is known to us from the Epistole Cantuarienses. May not the 
chancellor have been going to spend the night at Eye ? 
The editing, transcription and indexes are beyond praise. 
F. M. Powickg, 


Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England. By Sir H. C. 
Maxwe.L-Lyte, K.C.B. 1926. ix + 460 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 18s. 


THERE could have been no more appropriate gift to historians 
from the retiring Deputy Keeper of the Public Records than this 
work, surveying important aspects of the organisation and procedure 
of the administrative chancery. The history of this office, apart from 
its legal activities, has up to the present existed only in isolated articles, 
or incidentally in work such as that of Maitland or Tout. Yet it is 
of supreme importance, if for no other reason than that the chancery 
was the source of a great part of our national records. It is par- 
ticularly fitting, therefore, that one who has done so much to facilitate 
the study of these records should now add a more personal gift to the 
long list of his official publications, in the shape of a wide and authorita- 
tive survey of the way some of the most important documents in his 
care were originally compiled. 

Although Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has professedly limited his 
subject to the use of the great seal, the matters which he has touched 
range over a very wide field, and cover a period from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. He has given us some description of the 
medieval office of chancery, with a full discussion of the processes 
which set in motion the great seal at various periods, and the different 
authorities which were employed to sanction its use. In the second 
half of the book we get the procedure of chancery in using the seal, 
the composition, engrossing, sealing and enrolment of letters and 
writs, and the payment of fees. Besides this, valuable information 
is given on topics as far apart as royal itineraries in the reign of Edward I, 
and the Signet under James I and Charles 1; and some administrative 
developments are traced into the nineteenth century. 

The complexity and formality of administration from a very early 
time is constantly illustrated or discussed. But most of all the work 
affords “ striking evidence of the continuity of English institutions.” 
An entry in the Journal of the House of Lords as late as 1880 recorded, 
in French, the election of receivers and “tryers” of petitions in 
parliament. There was hardly an administrative office that did not 
refuse to die until it had long outlived its functions. In 1798 “a 
single deputy was doing the work of the office [of privy seal]. As his 
hours of attendance were only from ten o’clock till two, it cannot have 
been excessively arduous.” Yet ‘the Deputy-Paymaster of the 
King’s Household contended that no retrenchments could be made in 
the office”! But all this should never be allowed to obscure, as 
perhaps it does at times, the unceasing change in every medieval 
office of administration that lay behind this continuity of form. 

A great part of the work consists of quotations from documents 
preserved in the Public Record Office, editorial comments and explana- 
tions being deliberately ‘‘ confined within the strictest limits.” By 
this method a remarkable amount of information has been compressed 
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within the limits of a moderate-sized book. It has its pitfalls for the 
unwary reader, however. Thus the statement (p. 303) that letters 
close were so folded for delivery that they “‘ could not be opened without 
either smashing the seal or severing the tongue on which it hung,” 
is far separated from a necessary qualification (p. 392), that “‘ many 
royal missives addressed to particular persons . . . and not described 
as Letters Patent, were from time to time issued open.’ But, to 
remedy this, the book is equipped with a really excellent index. A 
danger less easy to detect is that arising from the dissociation of some 
extracts (e.g. the resolution of the barons in 1244, on p. 325) from their 
historical setting. And this becomes additionally disconcerting when 
it is accompanied, as on p. 325, by a jump in the narrative from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 

In a comprehensive survey such as this there are inevitably a 
few slips and controversial points. Cursitors in chancery were not 
strictly forbidden to lodge with their superior officers (p. 14): the 
passage to which reference is made clearly assumes that they might." 
The statement (p. 7) that the right of appointing these superior officers 
was formerly vested in the Crown is in direct opposition to an important 
passage in the same document, and is scarcely justified by the fact 
that the king occasionally made an appointment.? The contention 
(p. 246) that “ an itinerary compiled from the rolls of chancery is an 
itinerary of Edward I, self-consistent and coinciding with what is 
known as to his movements from other sources,” repeats an error that 
has been disposed of recently by Professor Tout.* It is very doubtful 
indeed how far “ the Privy Seal was from an early period regarded as 
official rather than personal ” (p. 21, cf. p. 114) or even—on the little 
evidence there is—how far the Teme of the Privy Seal under Edward I 
had “authority to issue certain warrants [to the chancellor] as a 
matter of course” (p. 87). For 1350 (p. 148) read 1385. 

One or two challenging statements could be added to these—the 
view, for instance, that the practice of privy seal clerks writing their 
names on writs was initiated in 1434 (p. 34), or the generalisation that 
the keeper of the hanaper of chancery “‘ might be either an ecclesiastic 
or a layman ” (p. 286). But these are due to the essential quality of 
the book : it is a fine piece of pioneer work breaking new and difficult 
ground in every chapter, and quoting throughout from the enormous 
and intractable mass of unpublished chancery records. It remedies 
some notable defects in our understanding of the chancery writ—one 
of the commonest and most valuable sources of English history. And 
if Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has left some questions of general interest 
untouched, he has gone far to clear up a series of difficult problems 
which few outside the Public Record Office could have disposed of in 
the same way. B. WILKINSON. 


The Medieval City State. By M. V. CuarKe. 1926. viii + 220 pp. 
Methuen. 6s. 


THE subject of medieval towns attracts many classes of readers, 
and it is satisfactory that it has now received a short yet scholarly 
treatment in English. Miss M. V. Clarke has, however, limited 


1 G. W. Sanders, Orders of the Court of Chancery (1845), pp. 4-7. 

* And cf. passages in Exchequer Accounts, K.R. 189 (Hanaper Account), 
and Ancient Correspondence, xxxix. 14, 14A. 

* Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England, ii. 44, n. 2. 
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the subject of her book, whose sub-title is “ An Essay on Tyranny 
and Federation in the later Middle Ages.” But the scope of 
the book is wider than this might suggest. The author divides her 
treatment into two main sections. The former is concerned with the 
problems of internal government and the forces which ultimately 
led up to tyranny in the Italian cities, and in this connection the eco- 
nomic background to city life and the growth of the urban oligarchies 
are discussed. The latter part of the book deals with “ the struggle for 
survival,” to which Miss Clarke rightly attributes the rise of the 
federations. In this way the whole of the urban development of 
medieval Europe is really surveyed. 

A treatment of this kind has its obvious merits, for it ensures 
that even within a short essay the two phenomena in which the author 
is specially interested may be seen in their proper historical perspec- 
tive. But it has also its special dangers, which have not been alto- 
gether avoided in this book. A survey of European city growth if 
treated primarily as an explanation of two political phenomena at 
its close may tend to produce a misleading presentation of the general 
development, as is the case with the account of urban origins here 
given. It may also, when inevitably summarised, lead to occasional 
vague generalisation and to an undue compression of style which makes 
the main argument hard to follow. But it would be wholly unfair 
to emphasise such features of an interesting book containing many 
stimulating ideas and, especially in its later sections, much learning. 
The development of the theory of tyranny by Bartolus and Coluccio 
is particularly well brought out, and the experiments at federation in 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland are explained and lavishly illustrated, 


whilst the carefully selected bibliography at the close of the volume 
should have a wide usefulness. The student of urban life in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may be confidently referred to this 
book, which presents a vast subject, at once complicated and con- 
troversial, in a concise and convenient form. 

Davip C. Dovc.as. 


John Wyclif. By H.B.Worxman. 1926. Twovolumes, xl + 342+ 
xii + 436 pp. Clarendon Press. 30s. 


Dr. Workman tells us that the composition of this book has 
occupied his scanty leisure for the last twelve years. We must 
congratulate him heartily on having made so good a use of his time. 
The two solid volumes which he has now published will add materially 
to his reputation, already well established, as an ecclesiastical historian. 
It is no small achievement to have put together from the sources a 
detailed account of Wyclif and his work on a scale commensurate with 
the importance and difficulty of the subject. The literature on 
Wyclif has been enormously increased during the last generation, not 
only by the labours of the Wyclif Society and others in setting forth in 
print the voluminous and difficult works of the reformer, but by the 
publication of new chronicles and records, ecclesiastical and civil, 
whose study is essential to the proper comprehension of the man and 
his times. Through all this literature Dr. Workman moves with easy 
mastery. There is little on the strictly ecclesiastical side of his subject 
that has escaped his notice. He has shown a clear head and a 
resolute purpose in working his way through the immense masses of 
detail with which he has to deal. In particular he has shown such a 
mastery of Wyclif’s writings that he is not only able to explain their 
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general purport, but is able to use the very words of his hero to 
illustrate a proposition or to clear up a difficulty. Equally com- 
mendable is the way in which he has used the still imperfectly exhausted 
information hidden away in the calendars of the Chancery rolls. All 
these and many other scattered and difficult sources he has combined 
into a clear and intelligible narrative. He has in no wise neglected 
Wyclif’s academic, theological and philosophical antecedents, and he 
has enlivened his story by something of the spirit and colour of the 
late fourteenth century. His digressions into general history combine 
with his literary and theological studies to prevent his treatment 
becoming too narrowly biographical. He has also shown reasonable 
sympathy for the age in which Wyclif lived and worked. If at times he 
is something of a hero worshipper, he is not blind to the intellectual and 
practical limitations of the reformer. If he is disposed to explain away 
some of Wyclif’s extravagances and violence of speech, it is because he 
regards him not so much as the “ morning star of the Reformation ” 
as the forerunner of Puritan Nonconformity, and in some respects as an 
anticipator of the work and methods of John Wesley. Altogether 
Dr. Workman has given us a standard life of Wyclif which is more 
complete and satisfactory than those written by his predecessors, and 
is not likely to be superseded in a hurry. It is seldom that the head of 
a college, who has reached a distinguished position as an administrator, 
makes for himself the leisure to produce a sustained piece of good 
original work, and Dr. Workman deserves great praise for having 
found the opportunity of adding to our literature this useful, careful, 
and scholarly book. 

Dr. Workman is at his best in the minuteness of his details, though 
perhaps they are sometimes so numerous that they tend somewhat to 
obstruct the flow of his story. His occasional passages of imagination 
and conjecture brighten his pages, even when not always very helpful 
to his main purpose. It is hard to see the use of speculating as to the 
precise place of the murder of Edmund Ironside or whether Wyclif 
“put up at the Mitre ’’ when first he came to Oxford as a student. 
And to suppose that the young Yorkshire lad was troubled as to the 
choice of a college suggests a too modern way of regarding fourteenth- 
century Oxford. We are not sure as to the need of setting forth at 
length the biography of all the eminent divines whom Courtenay 
summoned to help him to condemn Wyclif, or as to the need of a 
short history of Lutterworth because the reformer became parson of 
that town, though such digressions are in themselves interesting. The 
biographical tendency only becomes tedious when the fate of Wyclif’s 
followers, real or imaginary, is pursued in some detail after his death. 

Dr. Workman is emphatically an ecclesiastical historian, and we 
can generally vouch for his accuracy when working upon strictly 
ecclesiastical fields. He is less at home in general, political and 
administrative history, does not always apprehend his period as a 
contemporary might have done, and is not always quite up to date in 
his criticism of sources. If a few suggestions are made by way of 
correction, they are submitted with a view to the further edition which, 
it may be expected, the book will attain, and with no wish to belittle or 
to find fault with his good work. Thus the rivalry of Archbishop 
Arundel and Henry Beaufort is quaintly pushed back to times when 
John of Gaunt’s clerical son was a mere boy, just being jobbed into high 
preferment. It is unlucky that one of the few monographs that have 
escaped Dr. Workman’s notice is Professor Waugh’s valuable articles 
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on the “ Lollard Knights” in the eleventh volume of the Scottish 
Historical Review. They would have saved him from amplifying the 
biography of John Montagu, later Earl of Salisbury, by incorporating 
in it part of the doings of his father, the sometime steward of Richard 
II’s household. Indeed they would have gone further by inculcating 
a wholesale scepticism as to how far the “ Lollard Knights ” were 
Lollards at all. Anti-clericalism was pretty widespread : direct lapse 
into doctrinal heresy a much rarer thing. Dr. Workman is not at his 
best in dealing with administrative officers of the Crown. It is very 
doubtful whether Sir Reginald Hilton, the “ Lollard Knight,” can be 
the same person as the Reginald Hilton, King’s clerk, who ceased to 
be controller of the household, not in 1390, but in 1381. Another 
household officer, Sir John of Ypres, was not a London merchant prince 
but a Lancashire landholder and a retainer of John of Gaunt. Grego 

XI’s citation of Wyclif to the papal curia was not “ novel,” though it 
might be dangerous, and was certainly not an “ effort to establish in 
England the papal inquisition.”” The attribution to John Malvern of 
the remarkable chronicle published in vol. ix of the Polychronicon has 
been shown to be unfounded by Dr. Armitage Robinson. Other 
similar slips might be noted, but they will do little to disturb the 
equanimity of the judicious reader. He will rather thank Dr. Work- 
man for having enriched his library with so valuable a book. And in 
conclusion our author may well be thanked for the conservative 
spirit which sees in the warden of Canterbury Hall and even the 
resident in hired chambers at Queen’s College, Wyclif the reformer, 
though this reduces poor John Wyclif, vicar of Mayfield and fellow of 
Merton, to a much more insignificant place in history than that with 
which many recent writers have invested him. T. F. Tour. 





























Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur, 1435-1439. Edited by MaLcotm 
Lerrs. xv + 261 pp. Don Juan of Persia, a Shi’ah Catholic, 
1560-1604. Edited by Guy Le Srranae. xvi-+ 355 pp. 1926. 
The Broadway Travellers Series. Routledge, 12s. 6d. each. 


THE new series of travels, which makes its debut with these two 
volumes, promises to fulfil its happily chosen name. It is excellently 
got up, with agreeable paper and delightful type; so that the volumes 
area pleasure toread. And if the rest of the series keeps up to the high 
level of interest attaching to the two present specimens, it may be 
assured of full success. The editors of these two travellers are 
specialists who have done their work well. The introductions tell us 
all that is really needed; while the notes, though relatively few, are 
entirely adequate to the occasion. The chief point of criticism which 
can be brought against the method of these volumes is the insertion 
of the notes at the end of the volumes instead of at the foot of the page. 
That we think is a mistake. It makes the notes needlessly difficult 
to refer to; and the result will be that many will never refer to them at 
all. 

Neither of the travellers noted above have ever before appeared in 
English. Pero Tafur was indeed printed in Spanish in 1874 from the 
unique manuscript at Salamanca, while Don Juan’s narrative was 
printed at Valladolid in 1604; but both will be entirely new to almost 
every English reader. And both were exceedingly well worth intro- 
ducing. Of the two, Pero Tafur was the more entertaining writer. A 
Spanish knight, connected by blood with the falling emperors of the 
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East, he set out from Spain to see the world; after visiting Italy, he 
went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and in disguise penetrated into 
the Mosque of Umar. He then went to Cairo as agent for the King 
of Cyprus, and paid a visit to the famous monastery at Mount Sinai; 
on the shore of the Red Sea he met the caravan in which Nicolo de’ 
Conti was returning to Europe, and from that famous traveller Tafur 
learnt many details which are not to be found in the narrative of Conti 
himself. Returning to Cairo, he proceeded to Cyprus and thence to 
Rhodes, where he witnessed the ceremonial of a Grand Master’s election, 
and then about the end of 1437 he went to Constantinople. Finding 
the emperor about to set out to Europe on his vain attempt to get help 
against the Turks, Tafur passed on to the head-quarters of the Turks 
themselves, and then visited the Black Sea ports, including the Genoese 
port of Kaffa. In 1438 he was back again at Venice, whence he set 
out to explore Germany and the Low Countries. He makes a delightful 
narrator, full of anecdote; and while he is a valuable witness for the 
general conditions of travel in Europe in the fifteenth century, he is 
still more useful as a witness of the state of the Levant a few years 
before the fall of Constantinople. 

Don Juan is in himself a more picturesque figure than the Spanish 
knight. He was a Persian of high rank who accompanied the embassy 
sent by Shah ’Abbas to the chief powers of Europe in 1599. The 
embassy travelled through Russia to Archangel; then by sea to 
Embden; then almost straight southwards to Rome; and finally 
through France into Spain, whence the ambassador returned to Persia 
by ship; but Don Juan, his secretary, became a Christian and remained 
behind. He had kept a diary of his travels in Persian; and after his 
conversion he proceeded to put it into Spanish with the assistance of 
the licentiate Alfonso Remon. The chief value of his narrative lies less 
in his account of the places he saw in Europe than his account of the 
state of Persia about the end of the sixteenth century, the wars of 
Shah ’Abbas the Great, and the dominions of the Duke of Muscovy. 
Of Sir Anthony Sherley, who was the principal cause of the despatch 
of the mission, we also hear something, but little to his credit. Don 
Juan, or Uruch Beg as he then was, records that Sherley was thought 
to have murdered a Dominican monk who had financial demands upon 
him, and accuses him flatly of having made away with the presents 
which the embassy was carrying to Europe for presentation to the 
principal sovereigns. It is interesting too to find him much more 
impressed by Spanish ‘“‘ grandeur and composure ”’ than by the manners 
of any other European nation that he visited. H. DoDWELL. 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, a.D. 1485-1603, with an Historical 
Commentary. By J. R. Tanner. 1922. xxii + 636 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 37s. 6d. 


Nong of the documents in this handsome and expensive volume, 
except a very few from the Domestic State Papers, are from unprinted 
sources, none from foreign languages, none from works difficult of 
access. Almost a third of it consists of extracts from the Statutes of 
the Realm. This seems an unnecessary concession to the convenience 
or indolence of students, who could find most of the material that 
makes up three-quarters of the work, without undue labour, in almost 
any reasonably well-equipped college or university library. 

But the other quarter, Dr. Tanner’s “ historical commentary,” is 
an excellent and valuable body of scholarly production. He has 
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simplified the subject by his skilful classification, illuminated it by his 
wide knowledge, and enriched it by his many bibliographical and other 
references. His statements, explanations and comments, the ripened 
fruit of his learning in this field, now constitute our fullest, clearest 
and most scholarly account of Tudor constitutional and_politico- 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

We have been particularly pleased with the treatment of central 
administration and of those half-administrative, half-judicial bodies so 
characteristic of the sixteenth century. It strikes one with a certain 
surprise to find exactly the same space devoted to the Privy Council 
and Star Chamber as to Parliament, but that is probably not an 
inaccurate estimate of their relative importance in the Tudor period. 
There is much of interest, something of question, in the matter 
concerning parliament. It may be doubted whether the conception 
of parliament as a court of law and of its functions as fundamentally 
judicial has not been over-stressed. Too much weight should not be 
laid on the word “ court,” proverbially ambiguous in its meaning in 
English, as are its correlatives in other languages. Certainly the 
“General Court of Massachusetts ’’ was a legislative rather than a 
judicial body. This conception of parliament was an interesting and 
important discovery by constitutional historians, but it is only one 
side, and in the Tudor period, we believe, a subordinate side, of the 
contemporary conception. Quite as long and characteristic a list of 
contemporary references to it as a legislative body could be made as 
McIlwaine, Pollard and Mr. Tanner have made of it as a judicial body. 
We doubt also the wisdom of speaking of parliament at this time as if 
it were a continuing body. “A parliament,” “ clerk of parliaments,” 
and other forms implying a succession of detached gatherings are 
much more usual in the sixteenth century. The king from time to 
time called a parliament, and such a body was reminiscent of its 
predecessors, but it was not a permanent body like the privy council, 
nor a body with occasional vacations like the courts of law or as it 
became long afterward, and as students of the constitution use the 
term for purposes of discussion. 

Mr. Tanner’s history of Star Chamber is excellent. The difficult 
point of the relation of that court to the Act of 1487 is briefly and 
yet clearly and adequately given; its constitution, competence and 
activities are fully discussed. The practice of the issue of decrees by 
the Council gathered in Star Chamber is stated rather than explained, 
and we are given no solution of the expression “ Star Chamber 
methods ” as synonymous with secrecy, whereas Star Chamber was in 
reality, as here pointed out, an open and public court. Mr. Tanner 
does not seem to have had access to the illuminating Reportes del Cases 
in Camera Stellata, 1598-1609, by John Hawarde, edited by W. P. 
Baildon, and privately printed in 1894, as it does not appear in his 
bibliography or notes. But such omissions are bound to occur until 
we have an adequate bibliography of the Tudor period. 

We are not so well satishied with the assignment of just one-third 
of the volume to ecclesiastical matters, especially as only seventeen 
pages of this are given to the judicial side of the Church. Are the 
successive sets of Injunctions and such statutes as the Six Articles in 
any proper sense constitutional documents? And are the notably 
verbose Reformation statutes really necessary? Local government, 
on the contrary, which has been so much studied of recent years, seems 
somewhat skimped in space and attention. No mention is made of the 
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sheriff, and but little of the lord lieutenant and deputies, coroners, and 
petty officers and councils of the parish. Yet in all these matters of 
proportion we must acknowledge Mr. Tanner’s right to his own 
judgment ; especially as the book, as he tells us, is based upon a course 
of lectures at Cambridge; and we must perhaps, on the same ground, 
though more grudgingly, accede to his judgment that so many 
familiar documents as well as his scholarly commentary on them 
should be included in the volume. E. P. Curyney. 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Conyers Reap. 1925. Three volumes, xi + 443 + 433 + 
505 pp. Clarendon Press. £3 3s. 


“Tits book, as its title implies, is something more than a biography 
of Walsingham, and something less than a history of Elizabethan 
policy.” Thus, in his first words, Mr. Read disarms the critic, who 
otherwise might complain at the lack of that unity which is desirable 
in a biography, or, if he regarded the book as a study of national policy, 
might wish that the story told so admirably from Walsingham’s point 
of view could be retold from the point of view of Burghley or Elizabeth. 

Yet this regret is but a tribute to the skill and industry and the 
unceasing interest which the author has put into his difficult task. His 
long years of labour have resulted in three volumes overflowing with 
fresh information and ideas, correlated into an imposing whole. In 
spite of the wise rejection of a strict chronological method for that of 
subject-treatment, the main flood of the story sweeps on from the 
early days of hesitation to the grand culmination of 1588, with Walsing- 
ham’s life-history as a somewhat tenuous connecting thread in the 
labyrinth of conflicting problems and converging dangers. 

This semi-biographical method has its inevitable drawbacks, since 
the author cannot but be influenced by the outlook of his hero, and 
it is increasingly clear that Walsingham upheld a policy far removed 
from that of Elizabeth. Mr. Read, however, preserves commendable 
impartiality, and one reaches the conclusion that the Queen was by no 
means only an opportunist, swayed by feminine inconsistency and by 
such gusts of temper as those which made her throw her shoe at her 
secretary or slap the cheeks of her waiting-women. The Tudor temper 
was there undoubtedly, and the psychologists would have no difficulty 
in explaining how a woman forced by circumstances to repress her 
womanly instincts in most of the great things of life saved her mental 
stability by indulging her feminine caprices in less vital matters. None 
the less, Elizabeth was descended from Henry VII as well as from 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, and there was a great deal of shrewd 
calculation behind her apparent inconsistencies. She pursued one 
unchanging policy during the first thirty years of her reign, alike in regard 
to her French courtships, the problems of religion and her relations with 
Philip, and that was the policy of playing for time. In that she would 
have preferred to prevent the war altogether, it is correct to say that 
the events subsequent to the year 1584 “ marked the triumph of all 
that Walsingham had striven for ” in opposition to the Queen, but on 
the whole the brilliant crises of 1588 marked not so much the triumph 
of Walsingham’s policy as the successful culmination of Burghley’s and 
Elizabeth’s. The Queen’s procrastination had justified itself. Her 
finances, though they forced her to go warily, were in a comparatively 
sound state; a new generation had grown up for whom the Erastian 
religious settlement had mellowed into a spiritual reality, for which men 
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were ready to die; the continuous struggle in the Netherlands was like 
a festering wound in the side of Spain, and to a certain extent the profits 
of the buccaneers balanced the Joss occasioned by the cessation of the 
Flemish wooltrade. Finally, a skilful but cautious handling of opposing 
factions in France and Scotland had rendered those countries far more 
impotent at the critical moment than a whole-hearted support of the 
Protestant party at an earlier stage would have done. Undoubtedly, 
in frustrating Walsingham’s enthusiasms, Elizabeth and Burghley had 
been acting in the national interests. 

This question of nationality is the crux of the whole matter. Mr. 
Read writes of Walsingham that his impulse was “to place the 
interests of his faith first and the interests of his country afterwards,” 
proving himself less wise than Elizabeth and Burghley in his estimate of 
the respective strength of religion and nationality. The establishment 
of Protestantism in Europe in face of the danger of the Counter- 
Reformation was to him a paramount duty, to which all merely 
national interests must be subjugated. He is thus to be contrasted 
with the second generation of Elizabethan Puritans, whose interests 
centred round questions of Church government at home and were 
linked with a growing desire to obtain politica] privileges and a share 
in the determination of national policy. 

We can discern three distinct stages in Walsingham’s political 
career. Before 1580 the ardent ambassador and secretary is still 
confident that eventually he will persuade the Queen to follow his 
unwavering policy. We see him chafing under the restraints of circum- 
stance, unable to comprehend the caprices of his mistress, but dreaming 
of England in the proud vanguard of the new religion, with him as her 
guide on that glorious path. Then come the years of power between 
1580 and 1588, when he is important enough to be Leicester’s ally and 
Burghley’s rival, but disillusion has already begun and he is mainly 
occupied in enabling Elizabeth by his subtlety and his espionage system 
to carry on successfully that dilatory policy which was so different from 
the one he would have chosen. Finally, by an irony of fate, when the 
hour of crisis comes, personal as well as political reasons have caused a 
breach with Leicester, and Walsingham and Burghley draw nearer to 
each other as the conservatism bred of years finds common cause with 
the inbred conservatism of instinct. When the Armada sails the 
secretary fights as faithfully with his pen as others with their swords, 
but Walsingham the politician ventures doubtfully into the new 
realms of nationality and individualism where his old watchwords have 
no potency, and, when once the Catholic menace has been vanquished, 
his nunc dimittis has sounded. 

Thus under Mr. Read’s able pen the story unfolds itself. Of the 
scholarship of the work it is impossible to speak too highly ; its detailed 
researches may make the book difficult from the point of view of the 
general reader, but they render it invaluable to serious students of the 
reign. All alike owe a debt of gratitude to the author for his impartial 
survey of one of the most fascinating periods of English history, in 
which the figure of Sir Francis Walsingham was by no means the least 
worthy. Fiorence M. G. Hicuam. 


Sidelights on the Thirty Years’ War. By H. G. R. Reape. 1924. 
Three volumes, 574 +4- 618 + 686 pp. Kegan Paul. 45s. 


Tuis is an extremely difficult work to review. On the one hand 
one stands in almost reverent amazement before the industry with 
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which the author has scoured the record rooms of Western Europe; it 
has obviously been a labour of years and of love. On the other, one is 
being constantly irritated by defects which render the book almost 
unreadable. We are too often presented with the raw product of 
Mr. Reade’s labours, and no real attempt is made to digest the 
information he has quarried into anything approaching a real narrative ; 
he merely jots down the substance of despatch after despatch. In a 
work which deals very largely with diplomatic and military history, 
and in such detail that the three volumes cover only the thirteen years 
from 1618 to 1631, where there are literally hundreds of quotations 
from unpublished manuscripts and where the author flits butterfly- 
like from the rumour of one court to the rumour of another, the result 
can be imagined—it is complete chaos and bewilderment in the reader’s 
mind. And only too often one feels that what is set forth as though it 
were the author’s considered judgment is merely rumour also, or at 
best an ex parte statement or a piece of special pleading ; even where it 
is stated that a contemporary writer is being quoted, this is frequently 
allowed to stand without criticism or discussion, as though it 
were necessarily true: an admirable example of this (and there are 
many others) is where the description of the religious condition of 
England in the early seventeenth century is taken almost entirely from 
a report sent to the Propaganda and now in the Roman archives 
(i. 490-1). 

All this leads to a lack of confidence in Mr. Reade’s capacity to 
interpret the period, and this is strengthened by a certain lack of 
precision in his treatment of the original sources themselves; an 
instance will make clearer what we mean. Mr. Reade writes (i. 543) : 
“Even before the Reformation the Great Court of Burgesses of 
Bridgnorth had made an order that every child should resort to the 
common school, after a schoolmaster had come to town, that no priest 
should take private pupils under penalty of a heavy fine, and that all 
aldermen and town councillors should hang out candles before their 
doors upon moonless nights in winter to light the streets [H. M. C. R., 
Gurney, Bridgnorth, p. 425, Orders at Great Court, March 18, Henry 
VII (1503)].””. This we can check for ourselves, and what do we find ? 
The priest is to be prohibited from taking pupils only after a school- 
master has come to town; the clause in regard to the hanging of candles 
is to be found on p. 427 and dates from 11 Oct., 1562, and it does not 
refer to aldermen and town councillors—a purely modern distinction 
in Bridgnorth—but to the 24 burgesses later called the aldermen; 
finally, the date given in the original reference is March, 18 Henry VII. 
These are small points, and we may have been unlucky in such of Mr. 
Reade’s references as we checked ; but this lack of precision certainly 
goes far to destroy what is absolutely essential if a work of this sort is 
to have real value—confidence in the general accuracy of the author. 
His whole system of making references is again quite unnecessarily 
irritating : he starts by putting them in brackets in the middle of his 
text, but often grouping together references to very diverse matters ; 
it is not until he has nearly reached the end of his second volume that 
he discovers a still worse method, that of printing them all at the end of 
the book ; he at once adopts it (ii. 522). Also his use of “ op. cit.” and 

cit.” is quite beyond one’s understanding (e.g. p. 545). 

In short, this is very definitely a book for the expert and for the 
expert alone. He will know how to take the necessary precautions 
before drawing conclusions from Mr. Reade’s researches. He will know 
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what to cast aside, as, for instance, the touches of jingoism and the 
whole final and superfluous chapter in Volume iii. sketching the history 
of modern Europe with a strong anti-German bias. He will know how 
to supply that general historical eens which would correct some 
of Mr. Reade’s suggestions : his idea, for instance, that it was really his 
foreign policy that brought Charles I to the scaffold (i. pp. 112, 202); 
his seeming desire that James I should beat the big drum in favour of 
his son-in-law, though he admits that his sane policy was responsible 
for the growing prosperity of England in the first part of the seventeenth 
century (i. 310); the view that the Privy Council of James I were all 
puritans (i. 284); the improper use of the term “ Belgian ” ; the illusion 
that a comparison of the remuneration of Court officials can be based 
on their salaries (i. 494); that the labour problems of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries can be discussed without reference to the great 
act of 1563, or that the Jesuits advised the Emperor to issue the Edict 
of Restitution in order to provoke further revolt in Germany (iii. 558). 
And the expert will find plenty to repay his labours, for Mr. Reade has 
demonstrated the interest and value of certain hitherto neglected 
archives, such as those at Mantua, Turin and Munich, he has summarised 
many of their despatches both in the text and in the curious “ list of 
authorities ’”’ which he prefixes to each volume, and he can introduce 
the English scholar to many details. that have hitherto been unknown 
to him. These three volumes will never be read by the general public, 
but historians will be grateful to Mr. Reade for providing them with a 
work which, despite all its faults, is a valiant attempt to cope with an 
intricate subject and may well prove the basis and inspiration of later 
studies.1 EK. R. Apam. 


The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. By Henry Hamit- 
TON. 1926. xxvii + 388 pp. Longmans. 18s. 


Dr. Hamixton’s study of the rise of the brass and copper industries 
in England serves as a further correction of the impressions of the 
“ Industrial Revolution ’’ which have been based on paying undue 
attention to the history of textiles. In the mining and smelting 
of metals capital investment and relatively large “‘ works ’’ employing 
labour played an important part from the beginnings in the sixteenth 
century. The author traces in detail the history of the Mines Royal 
and the Mineral and Battery Works, monopolies which owed much 
to German skill and capital in their earlier years. He pays much 
attention to industrial organisation; in fact in his third chapter he 
rather forces modern phraseology—horizontal combination, integra- 
tion, etc.—in applying it to the crude efforts of the two legal monopolies, 
incidentally also repeating a good deal which he has already said. Up 
to this point he is necessarily much indebted to the researches of Pro- 
fessor W. R. Scott and Professor Unwin; in the eighteenth century 
he is on fairly new ground. The chapters in which he describes the 


1 While going through Vol. i. we jotted down a number of misprints: ¢.9., 
p- 67, 1. 9, ‘ Aublie ” instead of “ Aulic”; p. 70, 1. 9, “‘ or” should be “ on "3 
p- 77, 1. 23, “ever” should read “even”; p. 86, 1. 4, ‘ Sabuzzo”’ must be 
** Saluzzo”’; p. 131, 1. 35, “ the Court ” must be “ the Count”; p. 256, 1. 29, 
“‘ expert’ should be “export”; p. 262, 1. 8, “for” should be “ far”; M1 
1. 15, “‘ resolution ” should be “ revolution ”’; p. 326, 1. 13, ‘‘ of ” must be “ or’; 
p- 546, ll. 36, 32, “‘ chair” is obviously “ choir,” and ‘‘ Bridgworth ” should be 
*Bridgnorth.”’ On p. 548, 1. 34, “ prisoners ”’ should surely read “ poisoners. 
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successive efforts to establish some kind of control in the industry are 
of considerable importance. Here Dr. Hamilton makes good use of 
the Boulton-Watt MSS. For the history of Birmingham the book 
is valuable, though the author would probably agree that its early 
industrial development remains something of an enigma. 

The book would have gained in form and style from a more rigorous 
revision; it is in parts unduly diffuse. In a subsequent edition the 
author might reconsider one or two points. The fact that precautions 
were taken that colliers should not run away from Keswick does not 
provide a sufficient basis for the suggestion that they were “in a state 
of bondage’ (p. 21). The mines which continued to be worked in 
Wales by Thomas Bushell in the early years of the Civil War (p. 59) 
were the lead mines in Cardiganshire. It should be made clear that 
the Palatine refugees (p. 108, note) were not skilled metal workers ; 
offers were made to employ them because they were cheap labour. 
For the same reason some hundreds of them were shipped to the 
American Colonies. The firm referred to in the House of Commons 
Reports as “ Sir H. Macwertz & Knol’s Co.” (p. 200, note) should 
probably be ‘‘ Sir Humphrey Macworth of Gnoll’s Company.” Gnoll 
House was the residence of the Macworths at Neath; the works were 
near the house, and it is sometimes called the Gnoll Copper Company.! 

Sir William Ashley’s introduction throws new light on the genesis 
of Arnold Toynbee’s Lectures, and he is obviously a little uneasy about 
the modern criticism of the term “ Industrial Revolution.” It is 
simple enough to demolish a position if it is first misrepresented; and 
much of the attack on the phrase “ Industrial Revolution ”’ ascribes 
to those who have used it notions which they did not in fact entertain. 

J. F. Ress. 


Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes. Edited by J. R. Tanner. 1926. 
xx + 513 pp. Navy Records Society. 25s. 6d. 


Tuts work consists of notes and memoranda made by Pepys 
between 1679 and 1696 for his projected history of the Navy. There is 
no need to indicate its special importance for students of naval history ; 
all students of the later seventeenth century will find that it will amply 
repay an examination. Its most striking feature is the light which it 
throws on the state of historical studies in Pepys’s time. 

The scope and the exact nature of Pepys’s intended book is not very 
clear; the notes range from Noah’s Ark to the battle of La Hogue and 
later events. For the earlier Middle Ages Pepys was largely indebted 
to friends; Dr. Gale gave him notes on Domesday Book; Dr. Plot 
contributed British, Roman and medieval antiquities; Dr. Brady 
further medieval antiquities, including some interesting reflections on 
the constitution of parliament; Evelyn produced miscellaneous 
documents. Pepys read Edward VI’s journal in Burnet. He read a 
large amount of secondary material for himself, especially Prynne, 
Cotton and Spelman. He noted that he must learn how to obtain 
access to the various classes of records, but intended to employ pro- 
fessional searchers, It was more difficult to discover where valuable 
material might be lying idle; there was evidently some need for 
Bernard’s Catalogi, published in 1697. 

The later portion of the work was to be compiled very largely from 
Pepys’s own experience, official records of which he possessed copies, 


* See D. Rhys Phillips, History of the Vale of Neath (Swansea, 1925), p. 280. 
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and information to be obtained from friends and other officials. He 
made notes of conversations with Charles II and the Duke of York 
mainly on technical matters. Sir Thomas Meres referred him to Mr, 
Grey, one of “ the Parliament men that take shorthand notes.” He 
wanted to find series of newspapers from 1660 to 1665. He read Rush- 
worth, including the third volume. Owing to the dispersal of the 
material his collections for this period are heterogeneous and 
incomplete. 

Pepys scarcely attempted to estimate the value of his authorities, 
although he saw the importance of accounts of expenditure. It is 
impossible from a collection of notes to determine how he would have 
used his material; it is clear that he would have dealt extremely well 
with technica] matters within his own province, but on other topics he 
would probably have written more as a virtuoso and as a controversialist 
than as an historian. In the scattered notes opposing the theory of the 
Sovereignty of the Seas he did not touch the central issue, the alleged 
recognition of the medieval claim by foreign princes; he was prepared 
to verify Selden’s sources, but produced no argument to show that 
Selden’s treatment of his material was unjustifiable. In several notes 
he tended to obscure the issue by confusing England’s power at sea with 
the claim to the Sovereignty (pp. 228, 306, 314). 

These remarks will show the wide scope of the book. Dr. Tanner 
has supplied useful notes and an excellent index; the introduction 
gives a good analysis of the contents, but might have dealt rather more 
fully with the history of Pepys’s intended work. E. 8. De Brrr. 


A Short Life of Marlborough. By H. J. and E. A. Epwarps. 1926. 
x + 308 pp. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

James, first Earl Stanhope, and British Foreign Policy. By F. L. 
Epwarps. 1925. vi-+ 87. Wallace Gandy. 3s. 6d. 


WIrHIN the last few years we have had three new books on Marl- 
borough—the late Mr. Frank Taylor’s The Wars of Marlborough, 1702- 
1709, a fine study unhappily cut short by its author’s untimely death, 
Mr. C. T. Atkinson’s authoritative Marlborough and the Rise of the 
British Army, and now this much shorter volume by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards. Mr. Edwards died in 1923, having finished some two-thirds 
of his task; his widow has completed it. Their joint work is quite 
attractively written and it gives a clear and concise account of their 
hero’s career. Its most novel feature is the inclusion, in addition to 
maps and plans, of several useful Tables of Events, summarising the 
movements of the opposing forces in Marlborough’s different campaigns. 
To readers who may wish to possess a brief yet readable survey of 
Marlborough’s life the book may be recommended, and it is very 
suitable for inclusion in a school library. But it is no substitute for 
Mr. Atkinson’s work; it does not represent a thorough independent 
re-examination of the sources. Indeed its material is largely derived 
from such secondary authorities as Mr. Atkinson himself. Its 
methods are not always quite scholarly. There is a lack of system in 
the footnote references. To cite Letter to Godolphin, as is done on 
pp. 113 and 117, is insufficient ; one wants to know where the letter is 
to be found. Exact page references are generally given, but by no 
means always. The insertion of a short bibliographical note would 
have been a great improvement. Without it the general reader, for 
whom presumably the book is intended, is not likely to be able to 
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appreciate the value of the footnotes. The words “ Lediard” and 
“Wolseley ” at the bottom of p. 1 will probably convey nothing to 
him, and he cannot be expected to realise the very different characters 
of the two works thus cited. There are some minor errors. Carswell 
(p. 31) should be Carwell; Feugiéres (p. 118) should be Feuguiéres. 
Slangenberg, elsewhere spelt correctly, is spelt with a u on pp. 133, 176 
and in the index. 

There is certainly a place for a life of the first Earl Stanhope. It 
cannot be said that Mr. F. L. Edwards’s little volume of 80 short pages 
helps in any way to fill the place. The author is interested in Stanhope 
the statesman, not Stanhope the soldier; but the 18 pages devoted to 
Stanhope’s military career are so hurried and jejune that they would 
have been better omitted. The treatment of Stanhope as a diplomatist 
is considerably better. Mr. Edwards has read a number of the 
principal authorities on the tangled story of international relations 
between 1714 and 1721; but while he rightly places the Foreign Office 
Papers in the Record Office in the forefront of his bibliography, the 
text gives no indication that he has himself examined any of the 
unprinted material. Mr. Edwards has not gone far enough. His 
short exercise really serves no useful purpose; if the thing was worth 
doing at all, it was worth doing thoroughly. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century. By A. 8S. Tur- 
BERVILLE. 1926. xxiii + 531 pp. Milford. 10s. 


Mr. TURBERVILLE has introduced us to a new kind of outline 
book, which will secure a warm welcome. He modestly claims that 
he has only attempted to write “an introduction to the eighteenth 
century as it is reflected in the lives of some of the principal figures 
of the period,” and he disarms criticism even further by declaring 
that the illustrations—which abound—are “‘as important as the 
letter-press.”’ Of the illustrations it is sufficient to say that the volume 
is worth possessing for their sake alone. But the critical reader 
will desire satisfaction in regard to the matter as well as the format, 
and taking the book as a whole the assurance can be readily given. 
The first two chapters give an outline of the political events of the 
period, but, after this introductory sketch, the rest of the book avoids 
the traditional method of chronological survey and gives a series of 
portraits of the leaders of various classes of society in England. This 
comprehensive portrait gallery presents the reader with a mine of 
curious and interesting information which is probably the most valu- 
able feature of the book. 

But there is some criticism to be made of the method of illustrating 
the history of a century by a series of portraits, especially when the 
history aspires to be an outline history. Mr. Turberville does not wholly 
escape the danger of repeating conventional verdicts without testing 
their accuracy by the results of modern investigation; nor that of 
disproportion in the space devoted to different individuals. Both 
these weaknesses are evident in the chapter on “‘ The Divines.’’ Bishop 
Burnet receives seven pages, Bishop Gibson (erroneously called Bishop 
of Gloucester in the index) is dismissed in less than three lines, a dis- 
parity which gives a false impression of their relative importance in 
the eighteenth-century Church. Again, the view of Walpole’s rela- 
tions with the Church is not free from conventional inaccuracies. 
Mr. Turberville observes that ‘‘ when it (the Church) showed signs of 
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envisaging itself as a spiritual society, distinct from the establishment, 
he (Walpole) adopted the plan of keeping Convocation in virtual 
abeyance. It transacted no business between 1717 and 1852 ”’ (p. 302). 
It is surprising that a writer familiar with the literature of the 
Convocation controversy, which raged from 1697 to 1717, should 
propound the view that in this bitter dispute the Church was “ envisag- 
ing itself as a spiritual society !’’ Also it should be noted that since 
Walpole resigned office and went into opposition in April 1717 (as is 
stated on p. 205) he could not be responsible for the suspension of 
the sessions of Convocation which occurred in the following November; 
and in point of fact it was during his administration, in 1741, that an 
attempt to allow the Convocation to meet for business was made, 
but failed owing to the recalcitrance of the Lower House and its refusal 
to accept the authority of the Bishops. Similarly, Mr. Turberville, 
whilst appreciating Walpole’s policy of “ getting things done without 
stirring up strife,’’ does not realise that the antipathy to “ enthusiasm ” 
characteristic of the Church was the ecclesiastical counterpart of the 
quieta non movere attitude in politics. The hostility of Churchmen to 
Methodism was largely due to their fear of a renewal of the events 
of the Commonwealth period; for at a time when the Hanoverian 
dynasty was insecure and the task of the Whigs was to protect the 
Revolution settlement both in Church and State, the chief danger 
to be avoided was a reviyal of religious fanaticism. Here again the 
method of illustrating the history of the century by sketches of indivi- 
dual figures tends to obscure the underlying continuity of policy both 
in Church and State. 

But these are minor defects, to which attention has only been 
drawn because of the general excellence of the book. Mr. Turberville’s 
volume will secure the gratitude of students of the century, it should 
be of real use to teachers who desire to popularise a more intelligent 
view of the period, and it should also attract readers whose interest 
in history is general to a closer study of the eighteenth century. 

N. SyKEs. 


Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1679-1748: a Study in Politics 
and Religion in the Eighteenth Century. By Norman SyKgEs. 
1926. xxiv + 450 pp. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


Tuis is a substantial and scholarly study of a man whose achieve- 
ments as a scholar and as an ecclesiastical statesman, to emphasise 
only his chief activities, have long deserved an adequate biography. 
While the author has made considerable use, amply acknowledged, 
of the general and special literature devoted to the aspects of the 
period with which he is concerned, he has aimed to base his work, 
so far as possible, upon the manuscript sources. First among these 
are the Gibson papers, or such of them as have survived, which various 
members of the family have generously placed at his disposal. Further 
materials he was able to find in the Public Record Office, in the British 
Museum and in the Bodleian Library. It is a pity that his efforts 
“to secure access to the archives of the diocese of London have not 
been so successful ’’; for, although the Bishop readily opened to him 
the Plantation documents in the muniment room at Fulham Palace, 
he was discouraged from making use of the diocesan papers kept at 
St. Paul’s. 

From Dr. Sykes we learn in greater detail than ever before all that 
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Gibson accomplished ; and he was a prodigious worker. Even to-day 
his Synodus Anglicana and Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani remain 
among the standard authorities; he was assiduous in his strictly 
church duties, first as priest and then as bishop; he wrote frequent 
and voluminous pastoral letters—incidentally a Preservative against 
Popery in three folio volumes and an admonition against the excesses 
of Methodism which he illustrated by objections from no fewer than 
ninety passages from Whitefield’s Journals ; he founded the Whitehall 
Preachers and the Regius Professorships of Modern History and Lan- 
guages at Oxford and Cambridge; he was a zealous worker in the 
Society for the Reformation of Manners, in the 8S.P.C.K., and in the 
§.P.G.; he tried to establish the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London 
over the Plantations on a firmer foundation, in the course of which 
occupation he received and presumably answered over two thousand 
letters from missionaries; and at the same time raised a family of 
eleven children. Yet, in the midst of all this, his guiding aim was to 
secure the Hanoverian succession and to reconcile the bulk of the clergy 
to it, a work in which he was so influential that he gained the name of 
“Walpole’s Pope.” In appraising these sober pursuits of a grave 
personage there is little opportunity for the type of vivid portraiture 
so much in vogue to-day, although the author has brightened his 
narrative by including occasional picturesque incidents and by weaving 
into the story not a few quaint quotations. Ever ready to defend the 
Bishop against unjust and unfounded criticism, he nevertheless 
proceeds with discrimination and brings out fully Gibson’s limitations 
—his lack of imaginative insight and sweet reasonableness, particularly 
in dealing with those who should have been his natural allies, the 
Protestant dissenters. The work is so carefully done that few state- 
ments can be called in question. Perhaps it is a bit misleading to 
speak of “law lords”’ in the eighteenth century (p. 166), and the 
observation that ‘The Roman Catholics had not been partakers in 
the rebellion (of 1745) in any large numbers ” (p. 300) seems to rest 
on slender and biassed authority. On some points further explanation 
would have been welcome: for example, why, if the Gibsons were 
“ people of substance ”’ (p. 6), the future Bishop was a “ poor serving 
child at Oxford ” (p. 389); the evident conflict between 27 Eliz. c. 2 
and 11 and 12 Wm. IIIc. 14 might at least be noted (p. 295); and the 
reasons why the Church was so apprehensive of the danger of re- 
baptism (p. 304). Even in the case of the well-known Bangorian 
controversy (p. 49) a brief description of the points at issue might be 
helpful to some readers. Artuur Lyon Cross. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. Hammonp and BaRBaRA 
Hammonp. 1925. xi-+ 280 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


THe second and central part of this book consists of a series of 
monographs on the Revolution in Transport, the Destruction of the 
Peasant Village, the Destruction of Custom in Industry, the Steam 
Engine, the Revolution in Iron, the Revolution in Pottery, the Revolu- 
tion in Cotton. Perhaps it is to be regretted that the chapter on 
cotton is so short; and although we understand that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond may have felt tired at the idea of treading again on ground 
trodden by so many historians before them, they should perhaps not 
have forgotten that they were writing “for the general reader, not 
for the specialist” (p. vii), and that the “ general reader” ought to 
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be impressed by the fact that in the gigantic outburst of British 
industrial prosperity cotton was the great thing. Under this reserva. 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s monographs are excellent. The 
one on the Steam Engine is a model of good story-telling. The one 
on the Potteries, in spite of the fact that the authors do not claim to be 
doing pioneer work as they did in their three volumes on the British 
Labourer, has quite a flavour of scientific freshness. 

In Part I of the book, philosophically the most important, the 
authors attempt to define the historical antecedents, or causes, of the 
Industrial Revolution, and insist, almost exclusively, upon commercial 
causes. There was a world-trade at the time of the Roman Empire, 
and again during the period between the Crusades and the discovery 
of America, but it was only trade in things for the rich. The discovery 
of the Atlantic routes “‘ marked or caused ”’ a revolution in this respect : 
commerce now catered for the needs of the many, “ it shipped popular 
cargoes”’ (p. 21). Hence the possibility of mass production, and of 
the Factory System, based upon machinery. Why, of all the Atlantic 
Powers, Portugal and Spain, France, Holland, and England, the last 
finally won the victory and became the mother country of modern 
industrialism, is explained in two thoughtful as well as brilliant chap- 
ters. We are only surprised that so little stress should be laid upon 
the very fact of the invention of machines, and the rise of a new 
philosophy of knowledge, henceforward considered as “ useful ’’ rather 
than “ uplifting.”” Also, we wish the attention of the reader had 
been drawn, more than it is, to the sudden swarming of the English- 
speaking race all over the world. “At the time of the Revolution 
of 1688 the French settlers in North America were about 11,000, or a 
twentieth part of the population of France, which was nearly four times 
that of Britain. At the time of the American Revolution the British 
colonists numbered 2,000,000, and the population of Great Britain 
was still under 10,000,000” (p. 34). But why try and explain the 
fact by the bad colonial legislation of France? The colonial legis- 
lation of Spain was still worse, at a time when the Spaniards swarmed 
about, as the British were swarming now. The British swarmed more 
than the French because the spirit of adventure was stronger in England 
than in France. At such assertions of psychological facts we are afraid 
all historical explanations are bound to stop. 

Part III deals with the social consequences of Industrialism. A well- 
known story is enlivened and renewed by an interesting, if perhaps 
somewhat strained, hypothesis about the reaction which the use of slave 
labour in the English American colonies may have exerted upon the con- 
ditions of labour in the factories of the mother country, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. And then, in a last—and to our taste too brief— 
chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond try to show how the world may be 
beginning to recover from these bad social consequences. The first 
lineaments of a new system of society they discern in the new Civil 
Service, the Factory Laws, and the Trade Unions. But the lineaments 
are as yet very faint ones; and nobody can maintain that the power 
of the Trade Unions, beneficent as it may have been in many ways, 
has anything to do with the orderly regulations of the medieval gild. 
Are we exceeding the limits of a purely historical review if we express 
the wish that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond should themselves pass the 
boundaries of history properly so called, and tell us their wishes, hopes, 
and guesses about the new industrial order which is evolving out of 
the chaos of the nineteenth century ? Evie Hatkvy. 
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Charles Buller and Responsible Government. By E.M. Wrona. 1925. 
viii + 352 pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


The Unreformed Senate of Canada. By R. A. Mackay. 1926. xvi + 
284 pp. Milford. 15s. 


Ir has long been felt by everyone with any knowledge of nineteenth- 
century colonial development that Charles Buller was one of the 
suppressed, or at least imperfectly educed, characters of that history. 
Mr. E. M. Wrong’s book brings him into the light, places him so that 
there is no longer any excuse for uneasily feeling that one ought to 
know more about him than that he had something to do, a good deal to 
do, with the Durham Report. This is a great service to the reader : 
I am not so sure that it is a great service to Buller. It used to be 
easy on a very slight acquaintance to guess that he was the most 
attractive and amiable politician of a period not very rich in such 
characters: further acquaintance will not make all observers raise 
their estimate. Buller was gay, witty, affectionate, and impatient 
of humbug : these are great qualities, especially admirable in politicians. 
He was, moreover, one of the pioneers of a development which we 
are forced to respect because we have carried it so much further : or 
rather, because, now that we have been long committed to it, it has 
gone so far that it carries us along. But, on a closer inspection, his 
qualities and his achievement were not unmixed: the qualities are 
not seen to be as bright as they were imagined; the achievement was 
useful, but neither its intellectual basis nor its practical method was 
anything like unassailably right. 

Wit there certainly was, but the examples of it given here are 
not always very impressive. The fake account by Buller and Monckton 
Milnes of an angry debate in the Chambre des Députés on Queen 
Victoria’s first fancy-dress ball, with herself as Philippa and Albert 
as Edward III, Mr. Wrong describes as “ good fooling’: the descrip- 
tion owes something to the indulgence of a biographer. The joke 
was a very little one, and likely to breed more ill-humour than laughter. 
The best instance of Buller’s fun is his remark ‘“‘ that they would 
sometimes admit a Tory to their parties on the understanding that 
he should look ashamed of himself; ”’ and, of course, the Mr. Mother- 
country chapters in Responsible Government for Colonies. 

In general, Buller’s argumentation in regard to colonial policy 
is one more illustration that the thin-end-of-the-wedge is the best of 
all possible arguments, and further, corollary too often forgotten, 
that the advocates of change were not always the intellectually superior 
even when the change they recommended has proved useful and now 
appears to have been inevitable. Buller by no means intended his 
“responsible government” to give colonial cabinets substantial 
equality with the English, and as that was to prove the effect of his 
proposals it may be held (as Mr. Wrong holds in comparing Gibbon 
Wakefield’s prescience, to its disadvantage, with Lord John Russell’s) 
that Buller and his allies were intellectually mistaken. It is not so 
certain as is usually assumed that they were not practically mistaken 
as well. “The reformers,” says Mr. Wrong, “laid the necessary 
foundation for whatever superstructure might be built:” it would 
seem at least equally reasonable to suggest that they laid a foundation 
which made a particular sort of superstructure necessary. The 
constitution, Crown lands, immigration, tariffs, defence, foreign 
policy—for all these things Buller’s “ responsible governments ” were 
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not to be either responsible or effective: it has proved impossible to 
maintain their exclusion. 

All this is not to say that Buller was not very useful in his da ; 
or that Mr. Wrong is not very useful now. The one fought effectively 
for a policy which had defects but which was probably better than 
what would have triumphed otherwise. His biographer has much 
reduced the difficulty of knowing what he did. These are notable 
services; and one at least of Mr. Wrong’s readers is especially grateful 
for his incidental rebuke to the current cant about divisible sovereignty. 

It seems fair to suggest that the most dubious feature of Mr. R. A. 
Mackay’s Unreformed Senate of Canada is its title. Professor G. M. 
Wrong in his Introduction describes the book as “a thorough and 
impartial examination of the whole problem of the second chamber in 
Canada ...a scientific treatment of a living political problem.” 
The Senate of Canada has not been reformed yet, and the title Unre- 
formed Senate begs the main question, suggests that reformation is 
needed, of course, and the sooner the better. To one who is quite 
ignorant of Canadian politics it seems, on the contrary, that Mr. Mackay 
has shown the Senate to need reform less urgently than most human 
institutions and the real urgency to be in quite another direction. 
He says :— 


It almost requires a political earthquake to dislodge a Canadian Government 
from power .. . there is a vast amount of patronage . . . contracts for all 
government supplies have been filled, as a rule, on the patronage system. Finally, 
there has always been a vast amount of printing to be let to the party press. 
Another of the material foundations of office has been the time-honoured “ pork- 
barrel ’’—the construction of public works to further party interests, 


Mr. Mackay’s verdict on the Senate, reached after a long and lucid 
account of what it has done, is that as a revising chamber it is no worse 
than the best; that it has been a fairly consistent check on unwise 
legislation; that in rejecting or amending important government 
legislation it has rarely been mistaken about the real, as opposed to 
the temporary, opinion of the country; that it is potentially an 
admirable means of discussing and investigating important public 
questions; that it has given representation to racial and religious 
minorities; and that it has been very useful to prime ministers in 
securing able administrators. On the debit side he puts its lack of 
popular foundation ; its failure, while conserving legislative experience, 
to conserve the best quality; the inertia to which it is inclined by the 
members’ security of tenure and their high average of age; and its 
tendency to be composed excessively from one party. 

To an outsider this seems a remarkably favourable judgment, and 
it seems also that the virtues would be fortified and the vices diminished 
by a reduction in the average expectation of life of Canadian govern- 
ments. But it would be impertinent for an outsider to suggest where 
the Canadian government needs reform and where it should be left 
alone. Mr. Mackay gives an admirable account of the Senate's 
history and makes some tentative suggestions with regard to the 
possible directions of reform. Some incidental features of his treat- 
ment of the problem ought not to be overlooked. One is the com- 
parison between the seventeenth-century governor’s council and the 
assembly in the medieval parliament chamber. Another is his sugges- 
tion of the value of party in nationalising politics and in impeding 
revolution. 

A few sentences are rather obscure, sometimes because they con- 
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tain technical terms (like ‘“‘ hiving the Grits’) which the author not 
unnaturally forgot to explain, sometimes with less apparent excuse. 
A few statements which seem to have been matters of course to Mr. 
Mackay will seem dubious to some of his readers: about the Parlia- 
ment Act, for instance, and about the House of Lords possessing 
legally powers equal or almost equal to those of the lower house. 
But these are small matters, and the book is a very candid, informed, and 
perspicuous treatise on a very interesting subject. 
K. W. M. PIckTHOoRN. 


Citizenship and the School. By P. B. SHowan. 1923. 180 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

History and Handwork for Young Children. By F. E. Parker. 1925. 
116 pp. Philip. 6s. 

History and other Social Studies in the Junior High School. By DANIEL 
C. Knowtton. 1926. 210 pp. Scribners. $1-60. 

Wider Aspects of Education. By J. H. Wurrenovuss and G. P. Goocs. 
1924. 79 pp. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 

History and its Place in Education. By J.J. Finptay. 1923. 179 pp. 
University of London Press. 3s. 6d. 


TEACHERS who can read books on method with profit are of three 
sorts. There are the novices who don’t know the way at all and want 
to glance at the map before they start. There are the veterans who 
know the way too well and hope that the introduction to another by- 
path, the emphasis laid on some new point of view, will stimulate 
them to a fresh enthusiasm. And there are those determined spirits 
who have already made up their minds to break fresh ground and want 
a few sandwiches in case the new route prove longer and more arduous 
than they expected. To this last class both History and Handwork 
and Citizenship and the School will appeal. They are books for the 
converted : books on “‘ How to do it.’ 

Citizenship and the School is a plea—and a programme—for the 
teaching of “the political and social aspects of Citizenship through 
the medium of history, and the economic aspects . . . through the 
medium of geography.” By such a scheme Mr. Showan claims that 
boys and girls can be introduced to the problems of citizenship without 
either disturbing the normal history and geography syllabus of a good 
school, or adding another subject to the over-burdened time-table. 
He claims also—and most teachers who have attempted work on 
such lines will endorse the claim—that the teaching of history and 
geography is improved by the “‘ added interest and direction,” and by 
the natural links between present and past which such a principle 
of selection implies, while the teaching of civics is saved ions the 
“formality and abstraction” which made it the bane of the time- 
table; and he works out patiently term by term how his objects may 
be achieved. It is a little surprising to find the student referred to 
Wells’ Outline of History for information on “ Greek life and thought ” 
without any warning as to its limitations, or to learn that in a “ history 
syllabus fairly representative of the modern secondary school” we 
may expect to find a term set apart for the study of American history 
and the American constitution. But the book as a whole is a careful 
piece of work and should be of real use to teachers who are not specialist 
enough to elaborate a syllabus of the kind for themselves; while the 
suggestions that familiarity with the rules of procedure for public 
meetings ought to be part of every boy’s and girl’s equipment, and 
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that the question, “Has this scheme a counterpart in our national life ?”, 
is the test that should be applied to devices for allocating “ self. 
government ” to pupils, both contain so much commonsense that they 
might usefully be considered by teachers of all kinds. 

History and Handwork is also a programme—this time for a year’s 
work with children between seven and nine. Miss Parker describes in 
detail— 


A definite attempt . . . to awaken children’s interest in their country’s past 
by imparting to them somewhat of the atmosphere of the various periods taken, 
by laying stress upon the social life of the people: their homes, their appearance, 
their customs and their games. . . . To enable the children to visualise these 
things . . . the whole of the lessons are taken as far as possible by means of 
handwork, and the teaching is given incidentally, for the most part, during the 
Handwork lesson. 


‘“‘ The children have been extremely interested and know and love 
their history.” Of course they do. am could they fail to catch the 
enthusiasm of a teacher who could work out a scheme for a whole year 
on these lines? We have no difficulty in understanding the sympathy 
and appreciation of the head-mistress and the inspectors. It must 
have been a joy to go into that class-room. The book as a record of 
one teacher’s work is pleasant reading; but as a programme for other 
teachers !—It is so fatally easy to have too much of this particular kind 
of good thing. Illustrative method of this type—models, “ tableaux,” 
“ friezes ”—are so intriguing that they almost invariably arouse the 
lust of completeness ; but attractive and illuminating when used merely 
as variants and illustrations of the ordinary work, they are far more 
monotonous and deadening when stereotyped than commonplace 
story-telling or “ lecturing.” 

It is a pity that no information is given as to the provenance of 
the illustrations. The book would have been far more valuable as a 
guide if some at least of these had been reproductions of “ sources ” 
instead of mere diagram sketches, and if the slight bibliography at 
the end had made some attempt to discriminate between the books, 
very different in kind and value, which are recommended for reference. 

History and other Social Studies in the Junior High School is also 
a book for teachers ; and even for teachers, if they happen to be English, 
the technical phraseology and the references to American administrative 
conditions make the opening chapters heavy going. It was encouraging 
to discover on p. 18 the heading, ‘‘ What is the Junior High School? ” 
disappointing to find that the answer dealt with its ideals, not with the 
age of its pupils. It is our misfortune that a book of real value should 
offer just these obstacles to enjoyment. For both as a record of a 
teacher’s actual work and as a scheme of suggestions for other teachers 
it is well worth reading. There are careful descriptions of class-room 
experiments, discussions of such practical questions as how to choose 
a text-book, and reproductions of the children’s own work, literary and 
graphic. We are shown their picture maps of Ancient Egypt, their 
diagrams of “‘ Napoleon cracking his eggs one by one” and, most 
delightful of all, their cartoons of ‘‘ The Cause of the French Revolu- 
tion ” and “ What Europe thought ” of the fight between Uncle Sam 
and a very diminutive John Bull. These pictures alone make the book 
worth possessing. 

Wider Aspects of Education appeals, as its title implies, to a much 
larger public. Dr. Gooch contributes a suggestive and attractive paper 
on the “Teaching of History in Relation to World Citizenship, 
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elaborating the idea of the League of Nations as “‘ the consummation 
of the whole historic process,’ and follows it by a plea for a more 
serious effort to teach American history. But the book as a whole 
suffers from the fact that it is a collection of Conference addresses. 
It is inevitable that the pioneers and spokesmen of educational move- 
ments should sometimes forget that the ideas for which they stand 
are “ in the air,” and that many of the methods which they regard as 
characteristic of their work are used, less systematically but not always 
less effectively, by rank and file teachers up and down the country. 
Yet it is a little surprising to find such devices as lessons on current 
events, holiday journeys, history debates, the maintenances of a notice 
board for newspaper cuttings, enumerated as if they were novelties. 

But however natural it may be for most pioneers to fix their eyes 
so firmly on their goal that they fail to realise how close to them are 
other members of the band they lead, to Professor Findlay that 
attitude would be quite foreign. He is more likely to leave his readers 
breathless at the rate of progress he assumes than to take it for granted 
that they have lagged so far behind that the leaders must necessarily 
be out of sight. 

History and its Place in Education discusses the whole problem of 
history teaching, from the question, ‘‘ Can we seriously speak of teach- 
ing History to the four-year-olds? ” to the defence of “‘ History as a 
special cult in Universities.” It ineludes suggestions for the syllabus 
of the Kindergarten, the Primary School, the Continuation School, 
the Secondary School, the Teacher’s Continuation Training College, and 
the W. E.A.Class. It touches on most modern movements and tackles 
most modern problems. 

It is, in fact, a book for all classes of teachers. To the novice it 
gives a bird’s eye view of the country. To the experienced teacher 
it suggests so many new aspects and unconsidered relations that even 
the most jaded must be stimulated by it. And its value as a stimulant 
is not less because it concerns itself almost entirely with ‘“‘ Why you 
do it,” and leaves the explorer to find for himself the answer to the 
question “ How? ” H. M. Mavecey. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The History of Mathematics in Europe in the “ World’s Manuals ” 
series (Milford, 2s. 6d.) is simple and eminently readable. Mr. J. W.N. 
Sullivan has fully succeeded in the difficult task of writing a book on 
this subject which is yet able to interest and educate the general 
reader. It must be admitted, however, that he has chosen a singularly 
barren period for the major part of his study. Three chapters are given 
to the slight achievements before the rapid development of algebra and 
mechanics, and one further chapter to each of these. Two chapters 
are then assigned to the real awakening through Descartes, Kepler and 
Fermat. A very good chapter on Newton then appears, which is 
strongly to be recommended in this bicentenary year. After a chapter 
devoted to the calculus, a supplement gives an outline of later 
developments. 

In spite of the existence of Heiberg’s companion book on Greek 
Science (which, by the way, is more original than this one), it would 
have been a help to have a paragraph showing from what heights 
Roman “civilisation” dragged down the world. The writer might 
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also have discussed the problem of the possible migration of Greek 
mathematics to India. The sub-title reads “ From the Fall of Greek 
Science to the Rise of the Conception of Mathematical Rigour.” This 
rise was only a resurrection. The ideal of rigour arose before Euclid. 
Furthermore, the new tide is far more recent than the invention of the 
calculus, which is the last topic to which full attention is paid. On 
the whole the book is characterised by an historical rather than a 
mathematical attitude. Praise and blame are scattered too freely for 
the comfort of a true mathematician, to whom the subject is far more 
important than its human instruments. 

In spite of these demerits, some of which will be accounted merits 
by the majority, the book should be read by all interested in the 
development of science. 

There are many good reproductions of portraits and the printing 
is, of course, excellent. There is no index. P. J. D. 


THE new edition of M. Maurice de Wulf’s History of Medieval 
Philosophy (Longmans, Two vols., 15s. and 128. 6d. respectively) makes 
it the best of all introductions to the literature upon this vast subject, 
as well as to the main lines of development. . Although a long intro- 
ductory section has been cut out, and other omissions have been made, 
the new edition is two-thirds as big again as the third English edition 
in one volume (1909). The work has been entirely recast, but the 
increase in size is due, not to extension of the earlier matter, but to the 
immense growth of the literature and of the study of secondary writers. 
The English contemporaries of Duns Scotus, for example, Sutton and 
Richard of Middleton, were inadequately known in 1909. They have 
since been studied to much purpose. Again, we now have important 
books like Father Ghellinck’s work on the theological movement in the 
twelfth century or the Abbé Glorieux’ recent study of La Littérature 
quodlibétique (1925). M. de Wulf has had to take account of all this 
literature. And even since his last edition appeared, new works of 
significance, such as Théry’s study of David of Dinant, and articles by 
Pelster on Middleton and Scotus, have appeared. A new and splendid 
chapter in medieval history is being written. M.de Wulf has arranged 
his copious material with great skill. The reader will have little 
difficulty in finding his way about and in getting on the track of the 
best authorities. Of the work as a whole it is superfluous to speak. 
If it has a defect, it is a tendency to disregard the precarious nature of 
intellectual development. If medieval thought is studied closely in 
relation to academic history and spiritual experience, it is seen to have 
been a contest rather than a process of orderly revelation, in which 
alien issues were quietly pushed aside ; it was more haphazard and less 
systematic than it appears to us to-day. M. de Wulf, for example, 
rightly describes Duhem’s pages on St. Thomas as remarkable; but 
he does not discuss Duhem’s startling view that St. Thomas had no 
system at all. 

The work has been capably translated by Dr. Ernest aw 


No one could envy the task undertaken by Mr. W. Edwards in the 
first volume of his Notes on European History (Rivingtons, 10s. 6d.), 
which covers the period from the break-up of the Roman Empire to 
the year 1494. To reduce the complex and crowded story of medieval 
Europe into a logical system of notes, without doing violence to 
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historic values, would be a remarkable achievement, and its obvious 
difficulties may well restrain the ardour of criticism. Mr. Edwards 
has omitted most of the history of Spain, the Eastern Empire and 
Scandinavia; he has compressed the pre-Carolingian period into less 
than thirty pages, and yet the book reaches formidable dimensions. 
An excessive zeal in the collection of facts is partly responsible, but 
the principal defects are implicit in the nature of the arrangement 
chosen. After a short section on the Carolingians, and a very long 
one which, under the name of Empire and Papacy, attempts to cover 
the bulk of German, Italian, Imperial and Church history, the author 
turns to deal with aspects of German and Italian history not included 
in the earlier portions of the book, and with the history of France. A 
special section on the Crusades completes the survey. Such a plan 
makes the Middle Ages unintelligible : it distorts the true significance 
of events. By abandoning the nationalist divisions and selecting 
broad European movements Mr. Edwards would have produced at 
once a smaller book and a less perplexing introduction to the period. 


C. G. P. 


Smce the teaching of European history, including that of the 
medieval period, now forms an important part of the history work 
in so many schools, there is an increased demand for books suitable 
for pupils of various ages, and designed to meet various needs. 
Medvwaeval History, by Miss M. R. Dacombe (Cassell, 3s.), provides a 
narrative account of “‘ the thousand years which separate Constantine 
from Boniface VIII and Dante.” It is based on practical experience 
in teaching and lecturing, and could be used by upper middle and 
higher forms. The material is skilfully presented, the chapters on 
the Mohammedan movement and Arab culture and on the Northmen 
being especially interesting. Several good outline maps are included 
in the text, and there are useful sets of questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter, with lists of books for further reading. There 
are ten illustrations; the source of those representing St. Francis of 
Assisi and the “ knight in armour ” should have been given. A good 
introductory text-book for younger pupils is The Childhood of the 
Western Nations, by J. A. Brendon (Arnold, 2s. 6d.), which provides 
an outline of the period a.p. 300 to a.p. 1453. It is well written, and 
much more interesting than its modest appearance and the length 
of the period covered would suggest. There are many well-chosen 
illustrations, with clear outline maps and plans in the text. The title 
of Cities and their Stories, by Eileen and Rhoda Power (Black, 3s. 6d.) 
does not quite suggest the scope of this attractive little book. The 
authors’ plan is original and well worked out. Choosing twelve cities 
that have played a leading part in European history, they tell the 
story of each so that the great events of the past are seen from its 
own special angle. Each story is alive and interesting and some are told 
with unusual charm. The book could well be recommended for 
private reading; it is attractively illustrated, and clear sketch-maps 
are provided. For the class-room library or the pupil’s own bookshelf 
biographies are always appreciated ; a delightful account of a saint 
who, as the author points out, may be compared with Francis of 
Assisi, may be found in the late William Canton’s Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). The book would, perhaps, appeal especially 
to older children with some knowledge of the historical background. 
It is imaginatively illustrated with whole-page coloured plates. 
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For those working at British History, Mr. C. G. Whitefield’s little 
volume, in the series edited by Mr. Somervell, and “designed to meet 
the needs of classes studying ‘ special periods ’ in the upper and middle 
forms ” (Bell, 2s.), provides a useful account of the fourteenth century. 
In connexion with the Hundred Years’ War and Edward III’s com. 
mercial policy, the king’s financial difficulties might have been more 
fully explained, and his reckless taxation of wool as a purely financial 
expedient should have been pointed out. An unusual appendix deals 
with the sons of Edward III, and a list of books for further reading is 
given. In Outlines of British History, by Dr. F. W. Tickner (University 
of London Press, 3s. 6d.), a text-book designed for lower and middle 
forms, there are lists of original questions and exercises, introducing 
hand-work and the use of maps; many are so framed as to arouse 
interest in the local history of the children’s own district. For still 
younger pupils llustrated Easy Stories from English History, by Lucy 
Dale (Harrap, 2s. 6d.), appears more inviting than the ordinary text- 
book by reason of four very good coloured plates and several whole- 
page line illustrations, besides numerous maps and small pictures; 
its numbered paragraphs recall the old “ lesson-book,”’ but some may 
find them convenient. A First Text-book of British History, by G. H. 
Reed (Black, 1s. 3d.), offers a complete year’s course of individual 
work, “ matter to read, questions to answer, models to make and 
other things to do,” for elementary classes; Part I, to 1485, might 
well keep small people occupied for a term or more, though they would 
probably want more reading matter. Descriptions of the every-day 
life of the past are generally appreciated, but Scenes from British 
History, by W. W. Henderson (Bell, 1s. 9d.), which deals in fourteen 
chapters with conditions from prehistoric times to the fourteenth 
century, seems too general to be satisfying. A less extensive period is 
covered much more fully in The Pageant of Mediaeval England, by 
Nicholas Guildford (Bell, 3s.), which deals especially with the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Based largely on contemporary literature, 
and illustrated from manuscripts and sculpture, this delightful little 
book would be valuable for the pupil’s private reading or as a com- 
panion to the text-book. 


Archeologia Ailiana, Fourth Series, Vol. U1. (Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 2ls. to non-members) contains several 
items of interest, among others “‘ The Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne ” by 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, “ Roman Inscriptions and Sculptures belonging 
to the Society ” by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, and “ Featherstone Castle ” 
by Mr. John Gibson. But the most remarkable is that dealing with 
the building of a man-of-war at Newcastle in 1295: a transcript by 
Mr. R. J. Whitwell of accounts and inventories from the Miscellanea of 
the King’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer preserved in the Record 
Office, with a valuable commentary by Mr. Charles Johnson. The 
details of this battleship are so abundant that the vessel might now be 
reproduced in the form of a model, if it were not for one obstacle. 
The terminology used in the accounts is so obscure as at times to defy 
interpretation : it will be sufficient to quote one example: so much 
money was paid for the steering-gear, “‘ ad Gubernile, Cunel, et Roulas. 
Does this allocation of terms imply the use of a steering oar on the 
starboard quarter such as the Vikings used, or a rudder hung, in the 
modern fashion, on the stern-post ? The date of this important change 
in naval architecture is a matter still involved in controversy. 
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these valuable accounts and inventories do not solve the enigma, they 
afford an immense mass of evidence to prove that Edward I in time of 
war used oared ships bearing the same relationship to those of Afred 
as the Dreadnoughts of to-day bear to the Warrior of 1860. G.C. 


Mr. Hunter Briar, President of the North-Eastern Branch of the 
Historical Association, has edited for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records 
Committee a masterly volume descriptive of the ancient Monuments in 
County Durham (The Northumberland Press, Newcastle). It deals 
with four kinds of monuments: armorial glass in the cathedral and 
other churches of the county; armorial shields carved in stone and set 
up on the outer walls of the castles and peels; monumental effigies ; 
engraved brasses. The basis of the work is a survey made by William 
Dugdale in a.p. 1666. But Dugdale’s visitation lasted only ten days, 
and although he saw and heard much in that short time, he inevitably 
missed much; and it has been possible for Mr. Blair (whose labours 
must have occupied many more months than Dugdale’s did days) to 
make a prodigious list of things that Dugdale might have seen, but 
apparently did not. The heraldry described by Mr. Blair throws 
interesting side-lights upon Border history. The volume is illustrated 
by a large number of excellent photographs, supplemented by some 
clever drawings from the skilled pen of Mr. Robert — o 

see O Oe 


The Diary and Will of Elias Ashmole, edited and extended from the 
original manuscripts (Oxford, 7s. 6d.), is No. 2 of the “‘ Old Ashmolean 
Reprints,” issued owing to the loyalty and energy of Dr. R. T. 
Gunther. They are works by various scientists and pseudo-scientists 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Oxford. It must be said that 
the editor’s zeal for his school might a little endanger the real accept- 
ability of these works: as when he asks, “Do wenotowe . . . the theory 
of evolution to the orderly and systematic arrangement of animals and 
plants in Museums of Natural History?’’ The unregenerate reader is 
provoked into answering, ‘‘No: on the contrary!” But the series is 
interesting and useful; and the volumes are well produced, worthy to 
be bound by their owners—which cannot often be said of books at 
such low prices. 

Elias Ashmole’s diary consists of intermittent jottings of personal 
events. No better appraisement of the writer could be made than 
that by Mr. Gunther in the preface. He was not exactly a time-server, 
nor only a place-hunter. He had a spontaneous and industrious 
curiosity, though it was easily satisfied by second-hand information of 
an already obsolescent value; it was his chief pride to have climbed to 
wealth and position enough for hospitality, benevolence, and memorials. 
From his diary, one might think his main concern to have been with 
property and with ailments (twenty-nine of them); he hides his not 
inconsiderable intellect ; and if he had any sentimental side, it does not 
appear. But whose diary jottings would do them justice ? 

Ashmole was a coarser and lazier-brained William Petty; but we 
cannot help feeling, as we read the diary, that Oxford is indebted rather 
to the various Mrs. Ashmoles, of whose property his vanity and curiosity 
were the vehicle, than to any great worth of Elias Ashmole ar 


Sm Witt1aM Foster’s John Company (Lane, 12s. 6d.) is designed 
a8 &@ companion and supplement to the volume he published in 1924 
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under the title The Hast India House. It deals with the Company’s 
earliest habitations, in Philpot Lane and at Crosby House, together 
with a number of miscellaneous topics, such as the Portcullis money 
the dock-yard at Blackwall, the adventure of John Dean, and the 
Anglo-Indian boarding-school in Bromley-by-Bow. These essays are 
marked by the exact scholarship which has always distinguished Sir 
William Foster’s work, but are in themselves of a lighter nature than 
his other work, and will interest students of London topography and 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century manners as well as those devoted 
to the history of our Indian Empire. As was to be expected, every one 
of them adds something, and several of them a great deal, to our 
knowledge of the Company’s history. In the narrowly historical 
sense, the most important is the study of the India Board, a model of 
exact and concise description. This was originally published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (1917); several of the 
other chapters, also, first appeared in periodical form, in the Home 
Counties Magazine, the Scottish Historical Review, the Indian Medical 
Gazette, and the London Topographical Record. H. D. 


Mr. J. PAvuL DE CastRo’s book, T'he Gordon Riots (Milford, 18s.) is not 
a history; perhaps it was not meant to be. It is rather a collection of 
sources for the violent story of what took place in London in the first 
half of June 1780. These excerpts, gathered with industry from many 
places, are joined in a narrative by a connecting thread such as might 
have been written by a journalist, having, to be sure, much more 
information than was accessible to any single contemporary. The whole 
is illustrated by numerous pictures and reproductions of contemporary 
maps of the places where the disorders occurred. 

Of the social background which produced these riots, of the legal 
pedantry and archaic police which delayed their suppression, of the 
vain, perhaps mad, fanaticism of Lord George Gordon, and of the 
emotional history of the crowds that responded to his leadership, there 
is in the book no satisfying explanation. The statement that Lord 
George was “a revolutionary of the first water’ seems scarcely 
supported by the evidence. W. T.L. 


WILHELM EMMANUEL FREIHERR VON KETTELER, Bishop of Mainz 
from 1850 to 1877, played a notable, even a pre-eminent part, in the 
Germany of the Revolution of 1848, of Bismarck and of Unification, and 
fully deserves a critical biography ; but Herr Fritz Vigener’s life of him 
(Miinchen und Berlin : R. Oldenbourg) is, like most modern biographies, 
far too long and discursive. This bulky volume of 750 large and 
closely printed pages almost buries a remarkable personality under a 
mausoleum in which you cannot see the figure for the stones. Herr 
Vigener has, indeed, accomplished his task with German thoroughness 
and erudition, and it is a pity that his book, which is a real contribution, 
based on the copious original sources, to the ecclesiastical, social and 
political history of nineteenth-century Germany, could not have been 
reduced by one-third. But those who have the patience to con- 
centrate on the sections (pp. 337-736) which are devoted to Ketteler’s 
amazing activities between 1850 and 1877 will find much to supple- 
ment and correct the big books on political and social history. Kette- 
ler was a formidable antagonist and a leader of great courage, ability 
and insight. “ Liberalism ” in its Protean forms was to him “ the 
enemy,” and he fought it both as a constructive ecclesiastical states- 
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man and as a destructive critic. He will chiefly be remembered for 
his memorable share in the “ Kulturkampf,” and for his identification 
of the German Catholic Church with the social and economic emancipa- 
tion of the working classes (‘‘ die Arbeiterfrage und das Christenthum ’’), 
in which his constructive policy countered successfully both the secular 
socialism of the Prussian State and the political programme and 
economic creed of Marx and Bebel. Ketteler’s career and interpre- 
tation of the mission of the Catholic Church in the modern industrialised 
world recall in many points those of our Cardinal Manning. Herr 
Vigener successfully vindicates the Bishop from Bluntschli’s indict- 
ment that “‘ religion counted little and politics much ” in his character 
and achievements, and he brings out impressively the debt that the 
German Catholic Church and the Central party owed to Ketteler, 
long after his death in 1877. The bibliography, the list of Ketteler’s 
prolific polemical writings, and the index are excellent. C. G. R. 


WE have also received a little book entitled The Writing of History, 
by Father H. Heras, S.J. (Madras, P. R. Rama Iyer), intended for the 
guidance of Indian research students, which, so far as it goes, is sound 
(although the lists of authorities which it includes display some very 
singular collocations), but unfortunately does not go far enough to be 
of much practical use; two little volumes of reprinted papers from M. 
E. de Boccard (Paris), which will be welcomed by students of Byzantine 
history, the first containing Les Isles des Princes, Le Palais et l Eglise 
des Blachernes, and La grande Muraille de Byzance, by G. Schlumberger 
(first published in 1884), and the other, Choses et Gens de Byzance, by Ch. 
Diehl, a useful collection of scattered articles by that eminent 
Byzantiniste; and T'he Catholic Negotiation, 1717-19, by Summerfield 
Baldwin, a forty-page pamphlet including some new material from 
B.M. Addit. MSS. 20310-3 (extracts from which are appended), and 
otherwise well documented, being the first of a series of “‘ Benedictine 
— Monographs,” published by St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, 
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Tae Dirrusion or CuttrurE. By *Inp14’s Past. A Survey of her 
R. R. Marett. Cambridge Univ. Press. Literatures, Religions, Languages, and 
38 pp. Is. 6d. (p. 281.) Antiquities. By A. A. MacDonell. 
*Human ENVIRONMENT AND Pro- xii+293 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 
GREss. By W. R. Kermack. viii+ 102. 

231 pp. W.and A. K. Johnston. 4s. *A PaGEANT OF InpDIA. By Adolf 

PREHISTORIC Man. Written and Waley. x+556 pp. Constable. 16s. 
Illustrated by Keith Henderson. (The (p. 327.) 

Simple Guide Series.) xv+276 pp. ANCIENT RECORDS OF AssYRIA AND 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. (p. Basyzonza. By D. D. Luckenbill. 2 
356.) vols. Vol. I. Historical Records of 

*A History or THE ORIENT. By G. Assyria, from earliest times to Sargon. 
Nye Steiger, H. Otley Boyer, and xvi+297 pp. Vol. II. From Sargon 
Conrado Benitez. 469 pp. Ginn and to the end. xii+504 pp. Chicago 
Co. 8». 6d. (p. 338.) University Press. (Cambridge Univ. 

A History or tHE ANcrent Wortp. Press.) 208. (p. 312.) 

By M. Rostovtzeff. Vol.I. The Orient A CaTaLocuE or THE Late Basy- 
and Greece. Translated from the LONIAN TABLETS IN THE BODLEIAN 
Russian by J. D. Duff. xxiii+418 pp. Lrerary, Oxrorp. By R. Campbell 
Clarendon Press. 21s. (p. 172.) Thompson. Luzac. 12s. 6d. (p. 281.) 
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Cunerrorm TEXTS FROM CAPPA- 


DOCIAN TABLETS IN THE BriItTIsH 
Museum. Part IV. By _ Sidney 
Smith. British Museum. 15s. (p. 
281.) 

A History or THE PHARAOHS. 
Vol. II. 2111-1441 s.c. By A. 
Weigall. xv+424 pp. Butterworth. 
21s. (p. 162.) 


A History or HEBREW CIVILIZA- 
TION. By A. Bertholet. Trans. by 
the Rev. A. K. Dallas. 400 pp. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. (p. 289.) 

ANCIENT PALEsTINE. By the Rev. 
J. Baikie. (Peeps at Many Lands.) 
92 pp. Black. 2s. 6d. (p. 218.) 

SENNACHERIB’S INVASION OF PALES- 
TINE. A Critical Source Study. By 
L. L. Honor. xvi+122 pp. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. (Milford.) 9s. (p. 234.) 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE HILL OF 
OrHEet, JERUSALEM, 1923-25. By 
Professor R. A. 8. Macalister and the 


Rev. J. Garrow Duncan. xvi+212 
pp. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
428. (p. 245.) 


ANCIENT FuRNITURE: A History of 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman Furniture. 
By G. M. A. Richter. Appendix by 


A. W. Barker. xxxviii+191 pp. 
Clarendon Press. £5 5s. (p. 297.) 

THE DocumMENTARY SOURCES OF 
GREEK History. By M. Cary. xi+ 
140 pp. Blackwell. 6s. 

HELLAS THE FORERUNNER. By 
H. W. Household. ix-+-220 pp. Dent. 
30. 6d. (p. 301.) 

ANCIENT GREECE AT WorK: An 


Economic History of Greece from the 
Homeric Period to the Roman Con- 
quest. By G. Glotz. xii+402 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 168. (p. 213.) 

*Tue Pouitican IpEas 
Greeks. By J. L. Myres. 
Pp. Arnold. 14s. 

Tue Great WAR BETWEEN ATHENS 
AND Sparta: a Companion to the 
Military History of Thucydides. By 
B. W. Henderson. xiv+517_ pp. 
Macmillan. 188. (p. 354.) 

RomE THE Law-Giver. By J. 
Declareuil. (History of Civilisation.) 
xvi+400 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. (p. 
298.) 

PRIMITIVE ITaty: and the Begin- 
nings of Roman Imperialism. By 
Léon Homo. (History of Civilisation.) 
xv+371 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. (p. 298.) 

Tue Story or Naptxs. By Cecil 


OF THE 
xii+ 270 


Headlam. Illustrated by Major Ben- 
ton Fletcher. xiii+384 pp. Dent. 
5s. 6d. (p. 288.) 


A Historicat Survey or CHRISTIAN 
Missions: From the First Century to 
the end of the Seventeenth. By the 
Rev. A. Henderson and the Rev. E. 
Parry. x+90 pp. Faith Press. 
2e. 6d. (p. 2655.) 
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By V. Burch. ix+232 pp. Milford. 
10s. (p. 162.) - " 
AaGricota’s Roap Into ScoTnanp: 
The Great Roman Road from York to 
the Tweed. By J. Mothersole. xxi+ 
260 pp. Lane. 108. 6d. (p. 205.) 
*Les Staves, Byzance Et Rome av 
Ix’ stkcLE. By F. Dvornick. v+360 


pp. Paris: Honoré Champion. 40f. 
Byzantine Porrrarts. By (, 
Diehl. Trans. by H. Bell. vii+542 


pp. Knopf. 21s. (p. 243.) 
La BessaRABIE: Etude historique, 


ethnographique, et economique. Par 
A. Babel. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan. (p. 168.) 


*A History or Europe: The Middle 
Ages, by I. L. Plunket; Europe and 
the Modern World, 1492-1914, by R. B. 
Mowat. xix+805 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

**Mepi#vat History. By M. R. 
Dacombe. (World History Series, ed. 
by Ernest Barker.) xiii+240 pp. 
Harrap. Ils. 6d. 

*THE GROWTH OF EUROPE THROUGH 
THE Dark AGEs, A.D. 401-1100. A 
Brief Narrative of Evolution from 


Tribal to National Status. By Gen. 
Sir E. Barrow, G.C.B. 357 
Witherby. 10s. 6d. (p. 301.) 

*Tue Lire or St. Gaui. By Maud 
Joynt. (Translations of Christian 
Literature, Series V, ed. by Eleanor 
Hull.) 168 pp. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Lire or BisHop WitFrRIp. By 
Eddius Stephanus. Text, Translation 
and Notes by Bertram Colgrave. 
xix-+192 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


128. 6d. (p. 3465.) 

WEsTERN Mysticism. By Dom 
Cuthbert Butler. 2nd edn., with 
Afterthoughts. xci+352 pp. Con- 
stable. 12s. (p. 255.) 


ARABIAN SOCIETY AT THE TIME OF 


Munammap. Parts I and II. By P. 
Kennedy. vii+253 pp. Thacker. 
128. 6d. (p. 267.) 


*Lir—eE aND WorK IN MEDIEVAL 
Evrore. Fifth to Fifteenth Century. 
By P. Boissonnade. Translated with 
an Introduction by Eileen Power. 
xix-+395 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. (p. 226.) 

WEsTFALENS HANDEL UND GEWERBE 
Vom 9rEN Bis Zum BEGINN DEs 14TEN 
JAHRHUNDERTS. Von H. J. Seeger. 
Berlin: Curtis. 5m. (p. 336.) 

Home Lire mw History. Social 
Life and Manners in Britain, B.c. 200- 


A.D. 1926. By J. Gloag and C. T. 
Walker. 302 pp. Benn. 128. 6d. 
(p. 354.) 

A History or Enatanp. By D. C. 


Somervell. (Benn’s Sixpenny Library.) 
80 pp. Benn. . 

A History or THE CHURCH IN 
Watzes. By D. Ambrose Jones. xi+- 
288 pp. Carmarthen: N. Spurrell and 
Son. 6s. 


(p. 162.) 
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*A SourcE-BooK OF WELSH History. 

By Mary Salmon. xii+301 pp. Mil- 

. Ta. 6d. 

oe Anato-SAxons IN ENGLAND: 
During the Early Centuries after tho 
Invasion. By Nils Aberg. 219 pp. 
Heffer. 12s. 6d. (p. 241.) : 

*Toe EvoLuTioNn oF THE ENGLISH 
Farm. By M. E. Seebohm. 376 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. (p. 331.) 

*T HE SoctaL STRUCTURE OF MEDIEVAL 
East AnourA. By D. C. Douglas. 
(Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, Vol. IX.) x-+288 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 

*Tue MeprevaL Eneuisu SHERIFF, 
to 1300. By W. A. Morris. xv-+291 
pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 21s. 

A History or ENGLAND. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Vol. II., 1066-1348. 
xv+414 pp. Methuen. 15s. (p. 344.) 

Tue Story OF THE CRUSADES. By 
E.R. Pike. 89pp. Watts. 3s. (p. 321.) 
*ArcHIVES MAROCAINES. Vol. XXVI. 
El-Magsad (vies des saints du nif) de 
Abd El-Hagg El-Badisi. Translated 
and annotated by G. 8S. Colin. 254 pp. 
Paris: Honore Champion. 30/f. 
*Essays IN HISTORY PRESENTED TO 
Reernatp Lane Poorer. Ed. by 
H. W. C. Davis. xiv-+485 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 

*Histori&® PontIrIcaLis Qu SuPER- 


suNT, IOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS. Ed. 
by R. L. Poole. c+128 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 15s. (p. 176.) 


*TuEe RENAISSANCE OF THE TWELFTH 
Century. By C. H. Haskins. x+ 
435 pp. Harvard Univ. Press (Milford), 
£1 le. 

**THE GREAT ROLLS OF THE PIPE FOR 
THE THIRD AND FourTH YEARS OF THE 
Retcn or Kine RicHARD THE First. 
Mich. 1191 and Mich. 1192 (Pipe Rolls 
37 and 38). Ed. by D. M. Stenton. 
xxvii+424 pp. The Pipe Roll Soc. 
(p. 186.) 

Ta‘rikn-t Faxurvu’p-pin MusArak- 
sHAH: being the Historical Intro- 
duction to the Book of Genealogies of 
Fakhru’d-Din Mub4rakshéh Marvar- 
radi. Completed in a.p. 1206. Ed. 
from a Unique Manuscript by E. 
Denison Ross. Royal Asiatic Society. 

ANATOMICAL TEXTS OF THE EARLIER 
Mippie Acxs: a Study in the Trans- 
mission of Culture. By G. W. Corner. 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
(p. 242.) 

Gornic ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
AND France. By G. H. West, D.D. 
(Second and Revised edition.) xxx-+ 
343 pp. Bell. 10s. 

A Guipz To THE MEepIa@vaL ART OF 
WerstminsteR Appry. By J. G. 
a xxviii+-44 pp. Harrison 
and Sons. ls. 6d. (p. 266.) 


Enouish Mepia@vaL PAmntep Gass. 
By J. D. Le Couteur. 


(Historic 
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Monuments of England.) xvi-+184 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 88. 6d. (p. 177.) 

THe Gotpsmirus or Iraty. Com- 
iled from Material collected by the 
ate §. J. A. Churchill. By G. E. 
Bunt. xv+182 pp. Martin Hopkin- 
son. 848. (p. 261.) 

Tue De ImperRatrorum ET Pontt- 
FICUM PoTESTATE OF WILLIAM OF 
Ocxuam. Edited by C. K. Brampton. 
xxxviii+108 pp. Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. (p. 260.) 

HisTorrE DE LA Sursse. Essai sur 
la formation d’une Confédération 
d’Etats. By William Martin. Paris: 
Payot. 20f. (p. 286.) 

*TuHE ANONIMALE CHRONICLE, 1333— 


1381. Ed. by V.H. Galbraith. xlix+ 
216 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 
(Longmans.) 188. (p. 290.) 

*Tue Acre or Discovery: From 


Marco Polo to Henry Hudson. By 


Rhoda Power. 191 pp. (His- 
tory through Biography.) Putnams. 
2s. 6d. (p. 321.) 


A SHort-TitLe CATALOGUE OF Books 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND: AND OF ENGLISH Books 
Printep ABROAD, 1475-1640. Com- 
piled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. 
Redgrave, with the help of others. 
xvi+609 pp. The _ Bibliographical 
Society (Quaritch). 63s. (p. 247.) 

THE Exzevir Press: a hand list of 
the productions of the Elzevir presses 
at Leyden, Amsterdam, The Hague, 
and Utrecht, with references to 
Willems, Berghman, Rahir, and other 
bibliographers. By H. B. Copinger. 
142 Pp. Grafton. 21s. (p. 195.) 

A Ftorentine Diary, 1450-1516. 
By Luca Landucci. Continued by an 
anonymous writer till 1542, with notes 
by Iodoco del Badia. Trans. from the 
Italian by Alice de Rosen Jervis. 
xv+308 pp. Dent. 7s. 6d. (p. 367.) 
*THe WoMEN oF THE MEDIcIs. By 
Yvonne Maguire. xi+269 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

ANGELA MERICI AND HER TEACHING 
IpEA, 1474-1540. By Sister M. 
Monica. xvii+429 pp. Longmans. 21s. 
(p. 319.) 

*A History or EvuROPE AND THE 
MopERN WokRLD, 1492-1914. By R. B. 
Mowat. xiv+802 pp. Constable. 
10s. 6d. 

*A History or Russta. By Bernard 
Pares. x-++-375 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

*THE REFORMATION of the Sixteenth 
Century in its Relation to Modern 
Thought and Knowledge. Hibbert 
Lectures. By Charles Beard. New 
Impression, with an Introduction by 
Ernest Barker. xv+45l pp. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. (p. 330.) 

A SpaNniIsH FRANCISCAN’S NARRATIVE 
OF A JOURNEY TO THE Hoty Lanp. 
Trans. from the Sixteenth-Century 
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Latin MS. in his possession and ed. with 
notes by H. C. Luke. vii+-83 pp. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 4s. (p. 292.) 

TORQUEMADA AND THE SPANISH 
InquisiT1Ion. By R. Sabatini. Sixth 
edn. 404 pp. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL Private Law. By 


W. N. Hibbert. Revised edn. xl-+ 
237 pp. Univ. of London Press. 
10s. 6d. (p. 253.) 


*ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND 

Sruarts. By Keith Feiling. (Home 
University Library.) 256 pp. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 2s. (p. 244.) 
*CARDINAL PotE: and his Early 
Friends. By Cardinal Gasquet. 116 
pp. Bell. 48. 6d. (p. 242.) 

Tue Lire or Tuomas CRANMER, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
A. C. Deane. Macmillan. 6s. (p. 283.) 

RESTORING CURRENCY STANDARDS. 
By E. L. Hargreaves. ix+106 pp. 


P. 8. King. 6s. (p. 923, 1926.) 
*QUEEN ELIZABETH AND TupDOR 
Enetanp. By lIerne L. Plunket. 
224 pp. 


(History through Biography.) 
Putnams. 2s. 6d. (p. 321.) 

Mary, QUEEN OF tee : Her Life. 
By A. H. Millar. New and Revised 
Edition. xi+-227 pp. Sands. 3e. 6d. 

FieHtiInc MERCHANTMEN. Tales 
from Hakluyt. By Commander R. B. 
Bodilly. 278 pp. Heath Cranton. 
10s. 6d. (p. 254.) 

*Sir Francis Drake's 
AROUND THE WORLD : 
achievements. By H. Wagner. 
x+543 pp. San Francisco: John 
Howell. (Quaritch). 45s. (p. 290.) 

*Str Francis DRAKE AND THE 
BraGinnincs or EncuisH SEA Power. 


VoyvAGE 
Its aims and 


By J. D. Upcott. 185 pp. (History 
through iography.) Putnams. 
28 6d. (p. 321.) 

*Sm Francis Drake. By E. F. 
Benson. xiii+315 pp. John Lane. 
12s. 6d. 


A GENERAL History OF THE 
Prrates. By Capt. Charles Johnson. 
Ed. by P. Gosse, in two volumes. 
Vol. II., vii+206 pp. The Cayne Press. 
308. (p. 189.) 

UNDER THE Biack Frac. By Don 
C. Seitz. (The Rogues’ Library.) 341 
Pp. Stanley Paul. 15s. 

Eneuish Poor Law History. Part 
I. The Old Poor Law. By 8. and B. 
Webb. x+447 pp. Longmans. 21s. 
(p. 203.) 

THomas DEtoNEY: Le Roman des 
Métiers au Temps de Shakespeare. 
Par Abel Chevalley. Paris: Galli- 
mard. 10.50f. (p. 210.) 

*REPORT ON THE Manuscripts oF J. 
B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Drop- 
more. Ed. by W. Vitepatrick and F 
Bickley. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.) xviii+506 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 10s. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM. By W. B, 
Selbie, D.D. xi+199 pp. (The Faiths 


Series.) Methuen. 58. (p. 204.) 

A Miuron Hanpsoox. By J. H, 
a 304 pp. Bell. 68, (p, 
-) 


*Enouisoh Democratic Ipras In THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By G. P. 
Gooch. 2nd edn., with supplementary 
Notes by H. J. Laski. vii+315 pp. 
Camb. Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 

La Viz RaIsONNABLE DE DEscarrss, 
By Louis Dimier. Paris: Plon. 15/. 
(p. 247.) 

Tue Story or NELL Gwyn, anp THE 
Sayrncs or CHARLES THE SEconp. 


Related and Collected by Peter 
Cunningham. New edn. with an 
introduction by John Drinkwater. 
Navarre Society. 12s. 6d. 

HERE ARE MysrTerRizs. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 251 pp. Philip Allan. 
8s. 6d. (p. 197.) 


Tue FairH AND PRACTICE OF THE 
Quakers. By R. N. Jones, D.D. 


xi+181 pp. (The Faiths Series.) 
Methuen. 5s. (p. 204.) 
*QUAKERS IN Secaae 1654-1900. 
By I. Grubb. 158 pp. Swarthmore 
Press. 3s. 6d. (p. 234.) 


*A QuaAKER Sarnt or CORNWALL. 
Loveday Hambly and her Guests. By 
L. V. Hodgkin (Mrs. John Holdsworth). 
xvi+236 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 366.) 

Tue REVEREND Ricnarp BaxtTER: 
Under the Cross (1662-1691.) By F. J. 
Powicke. 312 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
15s. (p. 288.) 

THE OxtpEst Brocrapuy or SPINOZA. 
Ed. and trans. by A. Wolf. 196 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. (p. 275.) 

THE PRINCESS DES Geen. By 


Maud Cruttwell. xiii-+-442 pp. Dent. 
8. 6d. (p. 365.) 

La PrincessE pes Ursins. Par 
Mme. Saint-René Taillandier. Paris: 


Hachette. 20f. (p. 365.) 

Tue Roya Fusiiiers IN AN OvT- 
LINE oF Mruitary History, 1685-1926. 
xv+88 pp. Gale and Polden. 4s. 6d. 
(p. 254.) 

*History oF ENGLAND, 1688-1815. 
By E. M. Wrong. v+256 pp. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 2s. 

*PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 
British PARLIAMENTS RESPECTING 
Nort America. Vol. II., 1689-1702. 
Ed. by L. F. Stock. xiii+564 pp. J. 
Murray. 18s. 

CuaPpTerRs OF INSURANCE HIsTORY : 

the Origin and Development of 
Insurance in England. ~, F. _H. 
Haines. 388 PP: Post Magazine. 
10s. 6d. (p. 162.) 
**MERCANTILISM AND East INDIA 
TrapE. By P. J. Thomas. xvil+ 
176 pp. P.S. King. 8s. 6d. (p. 936, 
1926.) 
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History OF THE BRITISH OccuPa- 
mon or Invi. By N. Kasturi. 
Being a summary of “ Rise of the 
Christian Power in India,” by Maj. 
B. D. Basu. Vols. I. to V., 268 pp. 
Calcutta : R. Chatterjee. 

Tue Great Days oF VERSAILLES : 
Studies from Court Life in the Later 
Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. 
Bradby. ix+384pp. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 146.) 
*CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, 
CotontaL SERIES. AMERICA AND 
West Inpres, Jury 1712-Jony 1714. 
xxxiii+461 p H.M. Stationery 
Office. 328. 6d. (p. 239.) 

*Tqe INDECISIVENESS OF MopERN 
War: and Other Essays. By J. 
Holland Rose. vii+204 pp. GQ. Bell. 
108. 6d. (p. 307.) 

*A ConsTITUTIONAL Kina: George 
the First. By Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry. 
x+397 pp. J. Murray. 188. (p. 
311. 

me or Patrick Grant, Lorp 
Exvcures. By H. D. MacWilliam. 
vii+332 pp. Aberdeen: Milne and 
Hutchison. 188. 6d. (p. 377.) 
*SocraL Lire IN THE CAPE COLONY IN 
tuk E1cuTgeNtH CrenTuRY. By C. 
Graham Botha. 109pp. Cape Town: 
Juta & Co. 5s. 

Les Letrres pE CacuetT. Par F. 
Funck-Brentano. Paris: Hachette. 
12.50f. (p. 264.) 

*MemMorrs OF THE BastTILLE. By 
Latude and Linguet. Trans. by J. and 
8. F. Mills Whitham. vii+220 pp. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. (p. 357.) 

*La PENSLE FRANCAISE AU XVIII* 
stkcLE. By Daniel Mornet. 220 pp. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 9/f. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SECOND 
EpItION OF THE ABREGE DU PROJET DE 
Parx PerréruEtte. By C. I. Castel 
de Saint-Pierre. Translated by H. 
Hale Bellot. 61 pp. The Grotius 
Soc. (Sweet and Maxwell.) 2s. 6d. 
(p. 282.) 

Letrers OF VOLTAIRE AND 
FREDERICK THE Great. Selected and 
translated, with an introduction, by 
R. Aldington. xviii+396 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. (p. 229.) 

*HisTOrRE DES VIOLATIONS DU TRAITS 
DE Parx. By Dr. Lucien-Graux. 
(Tome iv.) xv+628 pp. Paris: 
Honoré Champion. 15 f. 

*Txe Derence or PrepMmont, 1742- 
1748. A Prelude to the Study of 
Napoleon. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
xli+343 pp. Clarendon Press. 2le. 
(p. 289.) 

Lorp GrorcE MuRRAY AND THE 
Forty-rive. By Winifred Duke. 
ix+262 pp. Aberdeen: Milne and 
Hutchison. 7s. 6d. (p. 153.) 

A History or Late E1cHTeEenru- 
Century Drama, 1750-1800. By 
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Allardyce Nicoll. x+387 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 16s. (p. 182.) 

STRAWBERRY Hitz Accounts. Kept 
by Mr. Horace Walpole from 1747 to 
1795. With notes and index by Paget 
Toynbee. xx+213 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 84s. (p. 350.) 

THe Lerrers or Euiza Pierce, 
1751-1775 : with letters from her son, 
Pierce Joseph Taylor, a Schoolboy at 
Eton. viii+124 pp. Ed. by Violet 
MacDonald. Etchells and Macdonald. 
lds. (p. 295.) 

JouN WESLEY. By W. H. Hutton. 
(Great English Churchmen Series.) 
Macmillan. 68. (p. 274.) 

Rosert Ciive: and the Founding 
of British India. By Reginald Gatty. 
206 pp. (History through Biography.) 
Putnams. 28. 6d. (p. 358.) 

LIGHT AND SHADE IN ByGons INDIA. 
A Study of the Soldier in India at the 
end of the Eighteenth and beginning of 
the Nineteenth centuries. By Lieut.- 
Col. L. H. Thornton. ix+353 pp. 
Murray. 15s. (p. 203.) 

*THe ROMANCE OF THE COTTON 
InpustRY IN ENnGuanp. By L. 8. 
Wood and A. Wilmore. xv-+288 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY 
AMERICA : Strolling Peddlers, 
Preachers, etc. from the Beginning to 
the Civil War. By R. Wright. 317 
pp. Lippincott. 21s. (p. 334.) 

Davin Hartiey, M.P. An Advo- 
cate of Conciliation, 1774-1783. By 
G. H. Guttridge. 233-340 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 68. 3d. (p. 161.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE First 
Civinizep AMERICAN. By Phillips 
Russell. x-+-332 pp. E. Benn. 26s. 
(p. 259.) 
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